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The Southern Historical Novel in 


the Early Twentieth Century 


By SHELDON VAN AUKEN 


Any attempt to define the term “historical novel” must recognize 
the fact that almost any novel is historical in the sense that it deals 
with the past, though perhaps only the immediate past, and also in 
the sense that for a later generation it will present a picture, however 
slight, of a vanished era. But such a classification is too broad, and it 
is necessary to limit the historical novel to something less than any 
novel which pictures yesterday. The limitation may be suggested by 
the difference between two famous twentieth-century stories of a people 
in war and defeat: All Quiet on the Western Front, by Erich Maria 
Remarque, and Gone With the Wind, by Margaret Mitchell. Although 
to the younger generation today these are equally chapters of history, 
tales of an unremembered war from the point of view of the van- 
quished, Remarque’s book was written from the author’s own experi- 
ence and intended chiefly for a contemporary audience which had lived 
through the war. Gone With the Wind, on the other hand, required 
careful research by the author and the reconstruction of a civilization 
long gone. The historical novel might be defined as one which is based 
on research rather than on the experience of the author. It is probably 
more nearly accurate to describe the historical novel as one which is 
laid in a period unfamiliar to its contemporary readers. Thus a story 
of Reconstruction in the South published in 1875 would not be a his- 
torical novel, and one written in 1900 would be. Although the author, 
in either case, might remember all the events he wrote about, he would 
in the later book be unable to assume that the background was familiar 
to the majority of his audience. 
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The foregoing definition is arbitrary, yet it is obvious that some line 
must be drawn. The historical novel has been defined as one which 
includes dates, personages, or events to which identification can readily 
be given.' Such a definition appears to be based on a concept of history 
as merely political; social history is not necessarily concerned with great 
men or events. And the historical novel is at its best as a supplement 
to the social history of the times. A novel may properly be considered 
“historical,” therefore, if it deals in any way with the life of some part 
of the past which does not fall within the personal experience of the 
contemporary readers, and which must be reconstructed as historical 
background by the writer for their benefit. 

The problem of determining what works should be classified as 
“southern” also presents difficulties. Obviously, it cannot be assumed 
that all works written by southerners are southern. Edgar Allan Poe, 
for example, was a southerner in background, experience, and pride; 
but his works are not of the South or even of America. Poe’s somber 
world, if it belongs to anything except Poe, is European. Neither can 
it be assumed that every work written of the South is southern. A book 
about the South may embody a northern, a national, or even an inter- 
national point of view; and books of the South by southerners may not 
be entirely southern. The novelist Winston Churchill, born in Missouri 
and sympathetic to southern culture, was essentially northern in many 
of his beliefs. Perhaps the southern in literature may be defined as the 
work which expresses something which is genuinely of the South, writ- 
ten by an author whose point of view is southern and who identifies 
himself with the South. 

Around the turn of the century there appeared a wave of historical 
romances unprecedented in American history.’ A large proportion of 
these novels were southern. In 1900 six of the ten most popular books 


were historical novels, and three were southern.* But well before the 


1 Jonathan Nield, A Guide to the Best Historical Novels and Tales (New York, 
1902), 3. 

2In spite of his birth in what he called “the frog pond’—Boston. 

$ Carl Van Doren, The American Novel (New York, 1921), 248. 

* Alice Payne Hackett, Fifty Years of Best Sellers, 1895-1945 (New York, 1945), 16. 
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World War the wave was spent; novelists were turning their attention 
to social and religious themes. It should be possible, therefore, to pre- 
sent a tentative assessment of the significance, from the historical rather 
than the literary point of view, of the southern historical novel of this 
period. 

Literature, whether belles-lettres or informational writing, has re- 
flected the mind of the South—its reactions to the forces that molded 
it, its faiths, ideals, and attitudes—far better than has the political 
“Solid South.’” In the last decades of the nineteenth century, the new 
“era of good feeling,” many southerners were proclaiming their joy in 
reconciliation.© The South was becoming American. But there was to 
be a change, a renewed defense of the values of the Old South, a real- 
istic appraisal of weaknesses and degeneration, and a profound skep- 
ticism as to the advantages of ‘‘progress’’ and industrialism. 

The early years of the twentieth century were characterized by a 

transition from the sentimental and romantic view of society, as ex- 
pressed by such writers as John Esten Cooke or James Lane Allen, to 
the realistic probing of Ellen Glasgow, William Faulkner, and Erskine 
Caldwell. In 1900 the men and women who had been at least fifteen 
years of age at the outbreak or the Civil War and who, therefore, well 
remembered the ante-bellum South and the war itself, were fifty or 
more. Political and literary leadership was passing into the hands of 
those representatives of the new South who had no memory of the era 
which ended at Appomattox and who were thus able to view their past 
and present with a better perspective than their fathers had possessed. 
In the outburst of historical novels of this transitional decade, southern 
novelists looked at the past more vigorously (as indicated by the num- 
ber of such books) and expressed themselves to a larger audience (as 
shown by the national “best seller’ lists) than ever before. 
The six were: (1st) Mary Johnston, To Have and to Hold; (5th) Irving Bacheller, Eben 
Holden; (6th) Paul L. Ford, Janice Meredith; (8th) Winston Churchill, Richard Carvel; 
(9th) Charles Major, When Knighthood Was in Flower; (10th) Maurice Thompson, 
Alice of Old Vincennes. 


5 William B. Hesseltine, The South in American History (New York, 1943), 629-37. 
8 [bid., 631-35. 
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What did they have to say about their past to their fellow southerners 
and to the nation? And, in the saying, what did they reveal of the 
attitudes, conscious and unconscious, of the South? Some light may be 
thrown on these questions by a study of the mass of southern historical 
novels with reference to those being produced elsewhere in America as 
to subject or period, popularity, and writers’ backgrounds, and by a 
careful analysis of representative examples. 

Prior to 1895, the year of the publication of Stephen Crane's The 
Red Badge of Courage and James Lane Allen’s A Kentucky Cardinal, 
the historical novel—in spite of the efforts of Cooke, William Gilmore 
Simms, and others—had appeared with comparative rarity in the South. 
Most of those which had been published were sentimental stories of 
ante-bellum life or even more sentimental tales of intersectional romance 
in wartime; they were neither very good nor very popular. It may be 
that the sudden flowering of historical fiction at the turn of the century 
was inspired, in part at least, by the influence of such popular English 
romanticists as Robert Louis Stevenson and H. Rider Haggard’ or, as 
Fred B. Millet suggests, by the ‘somewhat heady reaction to America’s 
* Whatever the cause of the sudden 
popularity of the form, it is difficult to determine which American novel 
served as the pacemaker. Since Stephen Crane's brilliant impressionistic 


victory over a decadent Spain.” 


technique inspired no followers, it is probable that some more conven- 
tional romance began the vogue. Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker, by S. 
Weir Mitchell, a best seller of 1898, has been suggested by Arthur H. 
Quinn;* but The Choir Invisible, by Allen, which appeared on the best 
seller lists a year earlier, seems to be as likely a candidate for leadership. 

Whatever caused the outburst, there were written in the years 1895 
through 1912 nearly four huadred American historical novels, of which 
three hundred appeared in a single decade, 1899-1908. Some of these 
were little more than juveniles, and most of them have been submerged 


7 John M. Manly and Edith Rickert, Contemporary American Literature; Bibliographies 
and Study Outlines (Rev. ed., New York, 1922), 23. 

* Fred B. Millet, Contemporary American Authors (New York, 1940), 53. 

® Arthur H. Quinn, American Fiction: An Historical and Critical Survey (New York, 
1936), 493. 
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and forgotten. The following table illustrates the choice of period 
and locale. 


TABLE 1*° 
Subject 1895-1912 1899-1908 
English Colonial America............ 33 .......... 45 
Revolutionary America....... ee ere 71 
Civil War—Reconstruction . . weer ert — 
The Opening of the West...... err 
Other American Subjects*...... TSP. 
Old World (Europe, Asia). ..... BES secs tsacks 94 


378 304 


*“Other American Subjects” includes tales of the Spanish col- 
onies, of New France, of South America, and all post-Civil War 
American history except that of the West and of Reconstruction. 
The extent to which the publication of these novels was concentrated 
within the period from 1898 to 1909 is shown in the following tabu- 
lation of the number appearing each year. 


TABLE 2 


1898 13 1901 36 1904 18 1907 32 

1899 20 1902 34 1905... .30 1908... 32 

1900... .26 1903 31 1906... .45 1909... .16 
Most of these works, many no better than dime novels, are of no 
importance individually. The tables serve to illustrate only how the 
mass of authors followed the “fashion” and how accurately they diag- 
nosed America’s taste in the matter of scene and period. Though no 
American locale was as favored as the Old World, the American 
Revolution easily led all other American subjects. On the basis of 
popularity at the time of publication and of inclusion in histories of 
American literature, about one-fifth of these volumes—all dealing with 
American themes—have been selected for more detailed consideration. 
In the following table the selected historical novels have again been 
10 Prepared from Ernest A. Baker, Guide to Historical Fiction (New York, 1914); 


Nield, Guide to the Best Historical Novels; and N. J. Thiessen, An Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy of American Historical Fiction (Emporia, Kan., 1938). 
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divided according to subject and by northern (N) or southern (S$) 
authorship. 


TABLE 3% 


1895 96 97 98 991900 01 02 03 04 05 06 07 08 09 10 11 12 S N 











Colonial Period* 


S 1 l = 1 5 

N l 1 2 
Revolutionary Period 

aie. 3 Beg l l 7 

N ot te l ae 2 a J 10 
Civil War Period 

S 1 ys 2 2 aes +. = 3 > oS ae 

N 1 2 1 1 5 
Other Periods 

S 1 1 2 

N l l 2. 2 2 ee ee a oe 1 2 2 l 21 








..2-02°4 €@449 686 6°93 35 €@4 4 2 4.3 3 ee 
*In these groupings “Colonial” includes novels pertaining to any of the thirteen 
colonies from their founding. ‘Revolutionary’ includes the period immediately 
before that war, and also the War of 1812. “Civil War’’ includes both the im- 
mediate ante-bellum period and Reconstruction. “Other” includes stories of the 
development of the West (the majority), the post-Civil War North, and non- 
national themes. 

The chief contrast between these tables is that in Table 2 the crest 
of the wave of historical novels was in 1906, while the authors of Table 
3, who were of a higher level and may be presumed to have been more 
sensitive to what their audience desired, indicate by their production 
that the crest was reached in 1902. It may also be observed that the 
selected writers of the second group favor, not the Revolutionary and 
foreign themes of the mass of writers, but the Civil War and the 
opening of the West—the largest part of the novels in the last group 
of Table 3 being devoted to the westward movement. 

While not selected with reference to origin, the seventy-two historical 

11 Prepared from Manly and Rickert, Contemporary American Literature; Millet, Con- 


temporary American Authors; Quinn, American Fiction; Van Doren, American Novel; 
and Carl Van Doren, Contemporary American Novelists, 1900-1920 (New York, 1922). 
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novels of Table 3 are almost exactly divided, thirty-four being southern 
and thirty-eight northern. Since writers of any but the former Confed- 
erate or border states are regarded as northern, it is evident that the 
southern authors have produced a considerably larger number of his- 
torical novels in proportion to population than have the northerners. 
In each of the four years before 1903 the volume of northern novels 
was greater, and after 1903 the southern writers took the lead for 
several years. This fact, together with the success of the northern Hugh 
Wynne, Free Quaker and the Red Badge of Courage, suggests, although 
it does not prove, that the swing to the historical novel was primarily 
a northern literary manifestation in which the South followed. 

The most striking sectional difference lies in the choice of subjects. 
In writing of the American Revolution, the southerners may have fol- 
lowed the lead of Mitchell’s successful Hugh Wynne. Eleven of the 
seventeen novels on this subject in the whole period had been written 
by 1902. But in treatments of the main stream of American history 
the South led, producing more books about the colonial period than 
did northern writers and four times as many about the Civil War and 
Reconstruction. Meanwhile the northerners wrote sixteen historical 
novels of the West, compared to one from the South, and experimented 
with non-national themes. In the South, however, there was one topic 
only of consuming interest: its own glamorous past and particularly 
its fierce bid for independence with the grim consequences. 

In the eighteen-year period which begins in 1895 the historical novel 
appeared on the Publisher's Weekly list of the year’s ten best sellers 
thirty-five times.'* But only six of these listings were outside the key 
decade 1899-1908. By 1912 historical fiction was off the best seller list, 
not to reappear, with one unimportant exception,’* until 1934, when 
Stark Young's So Red the Rose leaped to third place. The table below 
illustrates the popularity of the historical novel during its “great de- 
cade” as indicated by its inclusion on the best seller list. 

'2 Hackett, Fifty Years of Best Sellers, is the basis for all the figures in this paragraph. 

'8 Irving Bacheller, A Man for the Ages (indianapolis, 1919), a book about Abraham 


Lincoln. Its popularity is probably derived less from its being “historical” than from its 
appearance during the growth of the cult of Lincoln. 
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TABLE 4'* 


1899 1900 01 02 03 Of 05 06 O07 08 Totals 





Southern 27 277 41 27 4m" 4 oy} 1 17* 
Northern 2” 3 2 . a 1 12* 
se @ 2 Er" 1 2 Ti 


Includes first place 
’ Includes second place 
* It should be added that in the years following this table there were one north- 
ern and one southern (1909 and 1911) listing. And in the years preceding 1899 
there were three northern (1895 and two in 1898) and one southern (1897). 

If these figures are an accurate indication of popular taste, it will 
be seen that the demand for the historical novel was greatest in 1900 
and immediately thereafter. But the popular demand began to decline 
after 1902, the year that the more important authors reached the highest 
production of this type of fiction (see Table 3). As a group, however, 
the great mass of the writers did not reach the high-water mark of pro- 
duction until 1906, well after the public had begun to buy other types 
of fiction (see Table 2). There is no appreciable difference in the 
popularity of southern and northern novels, a fact which suggests that 
the southerners were writing in the national pattern of what would 
sell rather than attempting to create a sectional literature. The lesson 
which earlier southern authors such as Simms or Cooke had never 
learned—that their literature must be American enough in its tone to 
appeal to northern readers since there was not enough patronage in 
the South to support it—had apparently been learned."® 

The best seller lists, while a good indication of comparative popular- 
ity and of national interest at any given time, fail to indicate how many 
people actually read the books. Only seven of the twenty-seven his- 
torical novels which appear on the list'® sold five-hundred thousand 
copies or more. The seven included four by southern writers: John Fox's 
The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come, 1,100,000; Winston Churchill's 

14 Prepared from Hackett, Fifty Years of Best Sellers. 

15 Paul H. Buck, The Road to Reunion, 1865-1900 (Boston, 1937), 199. 


16 Some of the historical novels ‘placed’ in two consecutive years; the historical novel 
appeared thirty-five times. 
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The Crisis and Richard Carvel, 1,061,000 and 736,000, respectively; 
and Mary Johnston’s To Have and to Hold, 547,000." From a literary 
or historical standpoint none of these was as good as others in the 
period, but all four had the advantage of being published in the years 
1899-1903—at the peak popularity of this form of the novel. It was 
to have no such popularity again until 1936, when Margaret Mitchell’s 
Gone With the Wind accumulated more than three and a half million 
sales in less than ten years. It is interesting to observe that these ‘most 
popular” books indicate no public preference as to subject. Two deal 
with the Civil War, one is laid in the colonial period, and one at the 
time of the Revolution. Similarly, one of the three northern books 
depicts the Revolution, and the other two are concerned with the de- 
velopment of the West. 

The seventy-two historical novels which were published in eighteen 
years, 1895-1912, were written by twenty-seven authors, of whom 
twelve were southerners. From the industrious Mary Johnston, who 
produced eight in the period, to Upton Sinclair, who wrote one, the 
twelve authors published thirty-six works of historical fiction. Eight of 
the twelve wrote historical best sellers, and two of the others (Sinclair 
and F. Hopkinson Smith) were on the best seller list with their non- 
historical novels. Brief analyses of these twelve southerners who con- 
stituted the most audible voice of the South for the majority of the 
nation since the Civil War indicate the kind of southerners who spoke 
for their section and something of the nature of their subjects. 

F. Hopkinson Smith (1838-1915) was born in Baltimore, of an old 
and distinguished Maryland family of some wealth. He was twenty- 
three at the outbreak of the war and had already traveled in the South. 
His first and perhaps most famous novel, Colonel Carter of Carters- 
ville, was not published until 1891, when Smith was over fifty. His 
three historical novels appeared within the period of this study: The 
Fortunes of Oliver Horn (1902), the story of a young southern painter 
in the New York and South of the 1850's; The Tides of Barnegat 


17 Hackett, Fifty Years of Best Sellers, 104-14. Other statements in connection with 
the best seller lists in subsequent paragraphs are also based on this work. 
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(1906), a novel of seafaring folk of the same decade; and Kennedy 
Square (1911), a picture of the aristocratic life of Maryland in the 
1840's, drawn largely from his own family and including 2 glimpse 
of Poe. Smith is chiefly remembered for his depiction of southern 
character. 

George Washington Cable (1844-1925), born in New Orleans, was 
of New England ancestry on his mother's side, but his father was a 
Virginian. The father died three years before the war, and his property 
was lost. Cable was forced to work to support the family. In 1863 when 
his sisters and his mother—in spite of her ancestry—refused to take 
the oath of allegiance to the United States, they were exiled from New 
Orleans, and George enlisted in General Nathan B. Forrest's cavalry. 
After the war his poverty continued until the publication in 1880 of 
The Grandissimes, a historical novel of early nineteenth-century New 
Orleans. In this book, as in his later ones, he criticizes slavery, perhaps 
because of his mother's influence, although his treatment of the subject 
is broadminded and fair. He devotes his chief attention to the creation 
of an authentic atmosphere. He wrote historical romances during the 
period 1880-1900, and there were two in the first decade of the twen- 
tieth century: The Cavalier (1901), which is based on his own experi- 
ence as one of Forrest's scouts; and Kinkaid’s Battery (1908), which 
embraces events from Manassas to New Orleans, including an excellent 
description of the naval engagement of Mobile Bay. : 

Maurice Thompson (1844-1901), although born in Indiana, was of 
Virginia parentage and spent his childhood and youth in Calhoun, 
Georgia. He enlisted in the Confederate Army in 1861 and fought until 
the surrender. The war wrecked the fortunes of his father’s family, and 
Thompson was forced to turn, first, to the law and politics and then 
to writing. His one historical novel is Alice of Old Vincennes, pub- 
lished in 1900, a vigorous tale of the capture of the key to the North- 
west Territory by the British and its recapture by George Rogers Clark 
in 1778. The book was enormously popular, appearing on the best 
seller lists in both 1900 and 1901, and may have suggested to Winston 


Churchill the romantic possibilities of the struggle tor the Northwest. 
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James Lane Allen (1849-1925) was born on a large estate near Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, of an old and historic family. His father lost his 
fortune during the Civil War, and Allen, after graduating from the 
University of Kentucky, became a teacher. He began to write before 
1890, and in 1895 published one of his most famous books, A Kentucky 
Cardinal, a story of Kentucky life in mid-century. Aftermath, pub- 
lished in 1896, is a sequel. The Choir Invisible, which appeared in 
1897, is a romance of life in Kentucky in 1795 which deals with Indian 
warfare and the mingling of frontier roughness and Virginia culture. 
This book reached second place on the best seller list in 1897—the first 
of the southern novels to be so acknowledged—and may have had a 
considerable influence on other historical novelists of the South, if not 
of the nation. Allen’s last novel in this group was The Sword of Youth 
(1914), which is included, despite its date, because it is his only book 
on the war. It is the romantic tale of a Kentucky volunteer in the Army 
of Northern Virginia and briefly introduces both Lee and Lincoln. 

Mary Noailles Murfree (1850-1922), pseudonym Charles Egbert 
Craddock, was born at “Grantlands,”’ Murfreesboro, Tennessee, of 
aristocratic colonial ancestry. Although her best work was that which 
describes the Tennessee mountain folk whom she knew, she wrote 
three historical novels after the turn of the century. The first of these 
was A Spectre of Power (1903), and the last was The Amulet (1906), 
both of which deal with Indian warfare in eighteenth-century Tennes- 
see. While these works are not very good as novels, the scenes are 
accurate. The Storm Center (1905) is a story of noncombatants in the 
Civil War, centering about the romance between a Confederate widow 
and a Federal officer. 

Thomas Nelson Page (1853-1922) of “Oakland,” Hanover County, 
Virginia, could claim almost all the great families of the Common- 
wealth as kinsmen. Among his forebears were two governors of Vir- 
ginia. His father was a Confederate soldier, and Page himself, as a boy, 
saw one battle at first hand. War and Reconstruction brought the loss 


of the family fortune. Page became a lawyer and eventually, after he 
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had begun to write, United States ambassador to Italy. In the period 
of this study were Red Rock (1898), which was the progenitor of many 
novels on Reconstruction, and Gordon Keith (1903), which is chiefly 
concerned with contrasting the southern gentleman with the Yankee 
parvenu, to the latter's disadvantage. Red Rock was an 1899 best seller. 

John Fox, Jr. (1863-1919), the first of the group who had no memory 
of the War, was born in the Kentucky Blue Grass country. His family 
had been among the Kentucky pioneers, and his father had been a 
scholar of some distinction. John Fox's remarkable accomplishment 
was to write two books, each of which sold over a million copies. His 
first historical novel, Crittenden (1898), was no such success, but it 
has an interesting theme: the patriotism of a southerner toward the 
American flag during the Spanish-American War. The Little Shepherd 
of Kingdom Come (1903), a sentimental novel of the war in Kentucky 
with General John H. Morgan as the main historical character, is writ- 
ten in a colorful style which kept it on the best seller lists for two years. 
The Trail of the Lonesome Pine (1908) is at most a semi-historical 
novel, the story of the coming of the railroad to Big Stone Gap, Vir- 
ginia (which was Fox's home), but it is worth mentioning because it 
is largely autobiographical and also because of its tremendous popu- 
larity—exceeded in the field of southern historical fiction only by 
Gone With the Wind. 

Thomas Dixon, Jr. (1864-1946) was born in North Carolina, de- 
scendant of an old family which included a Carolina member of the 
Continental Congress. His uncle, to whom one of his books is dedi- 
cated, was Grand Titan of the Ku Klux Klan. Dixon became a sen- 
sational Baptist preacher as well as a sensational writer. He has been 
described as ‘‘an unreconstructed rebel, the last of the bitterly contro- 
versial defenders of the Old South.’"* He is best known—better, per- 
haps, than his lurid and stylistically poor works deserve—for three 
novels of Reconstruction. The first of these was The Leopard's Spots, 
published in 1902, which he apparently considered a reply to Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, since characters like George Harris (son of Eliza) and 


18 Millet, Contemporary American Authors, 63. 
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Simon Legree appear in it. The title is explained by the quotation upon 
the flyleaf: ‘Can the Ethiopian change his skin or the leopard his 
spots?” It, like his other novels, is a violent argument for white su- 
premacy, as well as a belated attack on Radical Reconstruction policies. 
The Clansman appeared in 1905, and it was from these two novels that 
the immensely successful Birth of a Nation was filmed. The Traitor 
(1907) was the last of the three and, like the others, is a dramatic 
story of the saving of Anglo-Saxon civilization by the Ku Klux Klan. 

Mary Johnston (1870-1936), more indefatigable than any of the 
other southern novelists, published more than twenty works of his- 
torical fiction, most of them dealing with the history of her beloved 
Virginia, but including such non-Virginian subjects as the troubadours 
of France, England and the Spanish Armada, and the times of Henry 
VII. Mary Johnston was born in Buchanan, Virginia, the daughter of a 
planter family which settled on the James River in 1727. Her father 
was a major in the Confederate Artillery, and she was a niece of Gen- 
eral Joseph E. Johnston. Eight of her books are southern historical 
novels. Prisoners of Hope (1898) is a romantic picture of colonial life 
in the seventeenth century under Sir William Berkeley and has as its 
major event a servile insurrection. In 1900 appeared her most popular 
book, To Have and to Hold, a tale of the London Company and the 
settlement of Jamestown, which immediately occupied first place on 
the best seller list for the year. Audrey (1902) is a romance of the love 
of a planter-aristocrat for a backwoods girl and includes references to 
Governor Alexander Spotswood's expedition to the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains and a description of Colonel William Byrd. Sir Mortimer (1904) 
describes the English-Spanish struggle for supremacy in the time of 
Elizabeth and Drake; like Audrey, it was widely read. Lewis Rand 
(1908), while romantic in tone, is perhaps on a higher level than the 
earlier books. The descriptions of Jefferson and Monticello are skillful, 
and Lewis Rand is undoubtedly one of Johnston's finest characters. 
The chief historical event is the conspiracy of Aaron Burr and his trial 
for treason in Richmond. Miss Johnston continued at this high level 
with The Long Roll (1911) and Cease Firing (1912). These two 
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novels present a detailed, panoramic history of the Civil War, centering 
upon the experiences of a particular Virginia regiment which fought 
with Jackson in the Valley and with Lee. These books, with Lewis 
Rand, form a trilogy in that they contain the history of one Albemarle 
County family, the Carys, from Jefferson's times to the fall of the Con- 
federacy. It is obvious that this mature study of the war from the aris- 
tocratic Virginia point of view is based on extensive research and an 
absorbing interest in the subject. Perhaps no southern war novel so 
accurate historically and so detailed was published between Cease Firing 
and Clifford Dowdey'’s Bugles Blow No More (1937). Both Lewis 
Rand and The Long Roll were best sellers, but Cease Firing was not— 
possibly because of the swing away from the novel based on history 
or possibly because the grim record of retreat, of unendins struggle 
against heavy odds, was too somber for the romantically-inclined taste 
of the America of the period. 

Winston Churchill (1871-1947) was a native of St. Louis, Missouri, 
and he chose a southern family, the Carvels, as the central figures of 
his novels of the Revolution and the Civil War. For these reasons he 
may be considered a southern writer, but he is strange company, since 
he springs from a Puritan family descended from Jonathan Edwards. 
Ten times between 1899 and 1913 Churchill’s books appeared on the 
yearly lists of best sellers, five times in first place; only the first four of 
these, however, are historical. Richard Carvel (1899) is a story of 
London and of Revolutionary Maryland in which the figures of John 
Paul Jones, Horace Walpole, David Garrick, and General Washington 
appear against a carefully constructed background. In 1901 he pub- 
lished The Crisis, in which a New England hero, fighting for the Union 
and the Right, woos the lovely Rebel daughter of Colonel Carvel. The 
scene is chiefly in St. Louis, but the energetic hero manages to be on 
hand at conferences between Sherman and Grant, at the taking of 
Vicksburg, with Sherman in Georgia, and with Lincoln at Freepor 
Washington, and City Point, Virginia. In spite of the book’s enormous 
popularity, it is less' distinguished than Miss Johnston’s war novels 
from both a literary and a historical point of view. The Crossine (190-') 
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is a romance of the settlement of Kentucky and the West during the 
Revolutionary period. The last of his historical novels, like its two 
predecessors in first place among the most popular books of the year, 
was Coniston (1906), the story of an ethical conflict in New England 
politics in the period between Andrew Jackson and Grant. The shift 
in scene from Missouri to New England parallels a corresponding 
change in the author’s residence to New Hampshire, where he even- 
tually became a legislator. 

Ellen Glasgow (1874-1945) was unquestionably the most distin- 
guished novelist who attempted the historical novel during the period. 
She was born in Richmond, Virginia, of an aristocratic family, a de- 
scendant of William Randolph on her mother’s side. Her father was 
the manager of Tredegar Iron Works, which supplied the cannon for 
the Confederacy. His former wealth had vanished with that govern- 
ment; he was nearly penniless during Miss Glasgow's childhood, and 
then again attained moderate prosperity. Her first historical novel was 
The Voice of the People (1900), a serious study of life and politics 
in Virginia during Reconstruction. In 1902 she published The Battle- 
Ground, a careful and able chronicle of two country families in Vir- 
ginia prior to and during the Civil War. It includes delightful scenes 
of the ante-bellum plantation as well as noncombatant and army life 
during the war. Her interest in the democracy of the Army of Northern 
Virginia, an army of caste contrasts, adds a vital and modern note to 
the romance.*® While it is not as panoramic as The Long Roll and 
Cease Firing, it is the best single book in this group on the war, both 
as a novel and as social history. The Deliverance (1904) is a powerful 
novel of Reconstruction in which the emphasis is shifted from politics 
to the agrarian problems of the tobacco fields. 

Upton Sinclair (1878-  ), the last of the twelve authors, was, like 
the first, born in Baltimore, Maryland. His family was poor, though it 
had been wealthy before the war, and it had a long English and Ameri- 
can naval tradition. Sinclair’s grandfather, a former captain in the 


1° For her own discussion of this interest, see Ellen Glasgow, A Certain Measure 
(New York, 1938), 22. 
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United States Navy, his father, and five uncles and great-uncles became 
officers in the Confederate Navy. One historical novel resulted from 
this southern background before his escape to New York and even- 
tually to California turned his thoughts to other matters. It might be 
assumed that Sinclair would have been interested in the naval history 
of the Confederacy, but Manassas (1904) is a description of events on 
land, with a hero who turns from the Confederacy to the Union. The 
author's characteristic effort to strip illusion from everything results in 
distortion as well as the development of a rather bleak situation in 
which everyone is either a coward or a weakling. Stephen A. Douglas 
becomes “‘a representative of the lowest classes of the cities of the 
North,”” and Sinclair is guilty of errors of fact—for example, he has 
his characters sing ‘Dixie’ many years before it was written. 

Three generations of southern writers are represented in these twelve 
individuals; forty years of vital American history stretch between the 
birth of F. Hopkinson Smith in 1838 and that of Upton Sinclair in 
1878. Yet they all wrote historical novels within the same decade, and 
in the five years from 1900 through 1904 each of the authors, except 
James Lane Allen who wrote earlier and later, produced at least one 
novel based on American history. It is apparent from an examination 
of their birth dates that the twelve fall into two groups. Six were born 
at short intervals between 1838 and 1853, all able to remember the 
ante-bellum South, its defeat and decline; the remaining six, born after 
1863, could have remembered nothing of the war and little of its im- 
mediate aftermath. Of the first group, four lived within the Confed- 
eracy, two of them fighting in its armies, and two lived on the disputed 
border. 

One of the most interesting facts about the group is that five of the 
twelve came from the “‘neutral’’ border states—Maryland, Kentucky, 
and Missouri. If Virginia is considered a border state, as it is geographi- 
cally, eight (or two-thirds) of the writers were natives of these four 
commonwealths. A fact of greater significance is that ten of the twelve 
came from the “northern” South (North Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, 


20 Quinn, American Fiction, 652. 
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Maryland, Kentucky, and Missouri), and both of the other two—Cable 
of Louisiana and Thompson of Georgia—had Virginia parents. The 
southern historical novel appears to be not only sectional but “‘sub- 
sectional” as well. It is difficult to explain why in this group there 
should be no writer truly representative of the Deep South.” Certainly 
state or sectional pride was as high in Georgia or South Carolina as in 
Virginia or Kentucky. Nor does the explanation lie in any lack of a 
literary tradition, particularly in South Carolina. It was not even the 
lack of precedent for the historical novel, since William Gilmore 
Simms wrote successful stories of colonial and Revolutionary times 
from 1835 until after the Civil War. Possibly the lack of representation 
from this part of the South was caused by a greater social and economic 
upheaval, a more thorough submerging of its culture, as a consequence 
of war, reconstruction, and poverty. 

Three of the authors—Ellen Glasgow, Mary Johnston, and Thomas 
Nelson Page—were Virginians. Two others—Thomas Dixon and John 
Fox—came from bordering states to make their homes in Virginia. 
Cable and Thompson were of Virginia descent. That over half of this 
group had ties with the Old Dominion seems more than coincidental. 
Yet it was no tightly-knit literary group such as that of the Charles- 
ton poets; there was no literary capital, no inspiration except that 
which lay in the state’s luminous history as the center of colonial and 
Revolutionary America and of the Confederacy. The Virginia “group” 
as well as the emphasis on the “northern” South become doubly sig- 
nificant in connection with the following analysis by Vernon L. Par- 
rington in his Main Currents in American Thought: “Virginia and 
South Carolina were the germinal centers of Southern culture, from 
which issued the creative ideas that gave special forms to the brood 
of frontier states. Kentucky and Tennessee were the intellectual heirs 
of Virginia; Alabama and Mississippi were the intellectual heirs of 
South Carolina.’’** The southern historical novel of this decade, then, 
was the fruit of the Virginia culture rather than of the South as a whole. 

21 Though Cable represents the Deep South in the sense of having written of it. 


22 Vernon L. Parrington, Main Currents in American Thought (3 vols., New York, 
1927-1930), Il, 3-4. 
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But Virginia, though she attracted two authors, could not hold her 
own. The South could not hold them. The brighter lure was the pros- 
perous North. At some time during their careers all but two of these 
writers left their beloved native states for residence elsewhere. Two- 
thirds of the twelve went north or west. New York attracted both Mary 
Johnston and F. Hopkinson Smith; Maurice Thompson established his 
home in Indiana; Churchill and Cable followed blood lines to New 
England; Upton Sinclair went to New York and then to California; 
Mary Murfree and her family moved west to Missouri; Thomas Dixon 
came as far north as Dixondale, Virginia; and John Fox crossed the 
Kentucky line into the same state. Even Thomas Nelson Page left 
“Oakland” to establish his residence in Washington, D. C. Only Ellen 
Glasgow and James Lane Allen remained in their home states, and 
neither of these was very far south. Undoubtedly the motivating reason 
in the case of most of those who left the South was the poverty at home 
in contrast to opportunity and near-by literary markets elsewhere. But 
it is interesting that these authors who, ‘quite practically, sought for 
fame and fortune in the “land of the future” still turned their thoughts 
backward in the pages of their novels—and made their financial for- 
tunes by doing so. Perhaps distance from home helped to create that 
nostalgia for the past which is the soul of romance. 

The most significant fact that comes to light from this examination 
is that the historical novel at the turn of the century is speaking for the 
old southern aristocracy. All twelve of the authors were members of 
old, proud families. Three-fourths of them had belonged to the class 
of the wealthy, slaveholding planters. As for the other three, Cable’s 
father had been wealthy before the war, Fox came from an educated 
and prosperous Kentucky family, and Churchill had Jonathan Edwards. 
Even Churchill, when he attempted to speak for the South, allied him- 
self with the upper classes. Nine of the other eleven came from families 
of considerable ante-bellum wealth; at least eight of these lost their 
wealth primarily as a result of the war. Mary Johnston, the ninth, pre- 
sumably suffered economically also since one of her first acts after the 
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success of her novels was to re-establish the family home. It is also 
probable that the other two suffered from the war and Reconstruction— 
Dixon, especially, from the latter, judging from his impassioned novels. 
Miss Glasgow speaks for most of the group when she writes: “I could 
well remember the hungry ’eighties,” and adds that “when I wanted 
a doll with ‘real hair,’ I was told I could not have it because we had 
‘lost everything in the war.’ ”* 

The old complaint that a wealthy and aristocratic class is inarticulate 
in defense of its own way of life evidently does not apply to the mem- 
bers of that class in the South of this period. With the exception of 
Sinclair, all of these writers are to a greater or lesser extent defending 
the old culture. But, it should be noted, it is only after that way of life 
has vanished that this aristocracy becomes really articulate in its defense 
and glorification. And it is only after that culture is no longer regarded 
as a menace that the North listens to its voice with interest and appre- 
ciation. 

A closer analysis of a representative group of these novels may reveal 
something of the beliefs and attitudes, conscious and unconscious, of 
the writers. John Fox’s The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come and 
Winston Churchill's The Crisis were the only southern historical novels 
published during the period which sold over a million copies each. 
Whatever these authors had to say, a great many Americans heard it. 
Page’s Red Rock should be included as one of the first southern views 
of Reconstruction and one which, according to a 1901 estimate, “has 
done much to affect favorably the old attitude of the North toward the 
South.”** Similarly, The Clansman and The Leopard’s Spots must have 
had a considerable effect, not only through wide circulation in book 
form, but through the famous motion picture, The Birth of a Nation, 
which was based on them. There is no doubt that some of Mary John- 
ston’s novels, which appeared regularly through the period, should be 


28 Glasgow, A Certain Measure, 12. 


24 Except, of course, for the highly articulate political defense in the decades before 
the war. 

25 Edward F. Harkins, Little Pilgrimages Among the Men Who Have Written Famous 
Books (New York, 1901), 214. 
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included. More than any of the others, her books are deliberately his- 
torical, and their total audience must have been very large. Ellen Glas- 
gow’s novels perhaps attracted fewer readers, but they probably ap- 
pealed to a more serious and thoughtful audience. Finally, one of James 
Lane Allen’s books must be included in the group, if only because his 
popular The Choir Invisible may well have done much in creating the 
vogue of the historical novel. 

A number of these authors wrote only of the Civil War and Recon- 
struction. Certainly this was the most consequential event in the South's 
history, and southern writers may be expected to hold strong opinions 
regarding it. When a nation has been conquered by force of arms, as 
was the Confederacy, and when the vanquished, during an eleven-year 
occupation, have been treated with a brutality in many ways unequaled 
in modern warfare, it might be expected that bitterness and hatred 
would linger on for generations. That the South was also American 
before its short-lived national existence does not alter the fact that it 
strove mightily for independence and was held in the Union by force 
of arms. The writers in the group that made this its special theme came 
from three generations of the South, and included both former soldiers 
of the Confederacy and children of the South born when her glory was 
but a thing remembered in sorrow. Are they quite Americanized accord- 
ing to the pattern that became national after the war? Or is it a southern 
nationalism which they express? Or, since state rights was one of the 
concepts for which they fought, is it perhaps Virginia or North Carolina 
patriotism which animates their turning to history? 

In nearly all of the books in the group, patriotism is confused and 
divided. There is evidence of a feeling of nationalism both toward the 
United States and toward the South. It might be expected that Winston 
Churchill, his New England ancestry balanced by an environment which 
combined the spirit of the South with that of the West, would present 
a wholly American novel. And, in fact, The Crisis is a book of intense 
patriotism, although of a sort which caused the book to be described 
by northern reviewers as ‘‘unusually fair to both sides.” That is, 
Churchill combines a genial picture of southern culture with a national- 
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ism which is quite unable to comprehend what the South fought for or 
that “rebellion” as a description of secession was a northern concept 
only. Somewhat incongruously, his hot-headed southern heroine shud- 
ders at the word “rebellion” occurring in the litany of the church: 
“Rebellion! The girl flinched at the word which the good gentleman 
had uttered in his prayers. Was she a traitor to that flag for which her 
people had fought in three wars? Rebellion! She burned to blot it 
forever from the book.” Evidently it does not occur to either the 
author or the heroine that her people had originally fought for that 
flag in an act of “Rebellion!” Churchill's extreme nationalism is shown 
in other passages in his works, as, for example, when in tribute to 
Grant and Lincoln, he exclaims: “Away with your Napoleons and your 
Marlboroughs and your Stuarts. These are the days of simple men who 
command by force of character, as well as knowledge. Thank God for 
the American!’’** Of Fort Sumter he asks in a somber paragraph, “Was 
the flag still there?’’ and then laments, ‘South Carolina had shot to bits 
the flag she had once revered.”** The book closes with an expression 
of the faith that “God has reserved for this Nation a destiny high upon 
the earth.”*® And in an “Afterword” Churchill adds, with cheerful dis- 
regard of facts about the South: “The breech . . . is healed now. 
There is no side but Abraham Lincoln's side.”*° 


If, as Millet says, Thomas Dixon is the last of the “unreconstructed 
rebels,” his work should provide a contrast to Churchill’s. Dixon de- 
clares that the people of the South are “the children of Washington, 
Jefferson, Monroe, Madison, Jackson, Clay and Calhoun.’’** He claims 
Lincoln as a southerner** and eulogizes ‘the South with her beautiful 
women and brave men.’** But, after all, Dixon had been “recon- 
structed.” The soldiers of the South, he says, “were glad, too, that the 

26 Winston Churchill, The Crisis (New York, 1901), 309. 
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everlasting question of a divided Union was settled and settled forever. 
There was now to be one country and one flag, and deep down in their 
souls they were content with it.”** His heroes are usually staunch 
Unionists (who fought, of course, for North Carolina), and his villains 
are secessionists turned scalawag. With the trumpets of the Spanish- 
American War, the nation discovered “for the first time in our history 
the dream of union a living fact. There was no North, no South . . . 
the children of the Confederacy rushed with eager flushed faces to de- 
fend the flag.’’** Many historians have speculated on the reasons for 
the failure of the Confederacy. Dixon's conclusions as to that perplexed 
problem are surely a triumph of nationalization: “The Confederacy 
went to pieces in a day, not because the South could no longer fight, 
but because they were fighting the flag of their fathers, and they were 
tired of it. They went back to the old flag.”** Churchill would find 
little reason to shudder at these “rebel” utterances. 

In The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come, which has no doubt been 
read by a million northerners, love of Kentucky and pride in its virtues 
are implicit in every reference to the state. Kentucky “was the rose of 
Virginia, springing, in full bloom, from new and richer soil—a rose 
of a deeper scarlet and a stronger stem.”*’ But at Fort Sumter: “Ander- 
son, Kentuckian, hurled back [the shells} in heroic defense of the 
flag.”"** Fox's hero, loving the South and contemptuous of abolitionism, 
still fights for the flag.*° The war is “the national storm” between “two 
hordes of brothers, who thought themselves two hostile peoples.’ 
More sincere in his nationalism than Dixon, Fox distinguishes clearly 
between “anti-slavery fanaticism [and} honest unionism,’** and the 
latter forms his text. 

Another Kentuckian, James Lane Allen, displays an even more na- 
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tionalistic point of view. The war is not to him the final clash of two 
diverging cultures, but rather, “The nation’s war . . . a tempest in its 
history.’’*? In the Wilderness the battle was fought by “pure old Ameri- 
can stock in a pure old American quarrel and war." During the war 
the Confederate heroine thinks of her Confederate-soldier lover as ‘her 
soldier, her American.” Similarly, the embattled hero contemplates 
General Lee, “his idol, his general, his great American.” Allen con- 
cludes his narrative with a somewhat inaccurate description of the sur- 
render: “A few hours later a great American, a great soldier, wearing 
his great white sword, quietly went to meet another great American, 


another great soldier, wearing his great white sword . . . and there 
was peace . . . peace for the old nation, now become the new na- 
tion.’ 


The three Virginia writers, however, break the pattern and, with a 
remarkable unanimity, refrain from nationalistic utterances. There is 
no criticism of the American tradition, merely silence. Page, for ex- 
ample, confines himself to a pride in Virginia, her conservatism and 
her loyal unionism. In one succinct paragraph he explains why Virginia 
left the Union: “Invasion!” He has no perceptible sentiment about 
the ‘‘old flag’ but also avoids reference to the ‘Southern Cross.” 

Ellen Glasgow is equally cautious. “For more than two months,” she 
says in one of her few personal comments on events, ‘while North and 
South barked at each other across her borders, Virginia patiently and 
fruitlessly worked for peace.’’** She speaks of “the peculiar feeling of 
kinship which united the people of the South.’’*® But the essence of 
“Virginianism” is continued in a mountaineer’s description of his first 
battle: “I didn’t see how I was goin’ to fire my musket, till all of a 
jiffy a thought jest jumped into my head and sent me bangin’ down 
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that hill. “Them folks have set thar feet on ole Virginny,’ was what I 
thought. “They've set thar feet on ole Virginny, and they've got to take 
‘em off damn quick!’ 

The doctrine of Virginia patriotism is carried still further by Mary 
Johnston. In Lewis Rand Colonel Burr is a conspirator against peace, 
against Virginia, and against the Republic.’ The Louisiana Territory 
is sold by Napoleon, not to an American, but to a Virginian.” In The 
Long Roll England becomes, instead of the progenitor of America, 
“England—Virginia’s mother country.”** Miss Johnston describes an 
array of engravings at General Lee’s headquarters: ‘The 1619 House 
of Burgesses, Spotswood on the Crest of the Blue Ridge with his Golden 
Horseshoe Knights, Patrick Henry in Old St. John’s, Jefferson writing 
the Declaration of Independence, Washington receiving the Sword of 
Cornwallis.”"* It is the American tradition, but how much more does 
this subtle intermingling of Virginia and Virginia-America suggest the 
Virginia tradition! And by placing these engravings in the headquarters 
of the general of the Confederate Army, she clearly implies that it is 
the Confederacy, not the truncated United States, which inherited that 
tradition. One who knew nothing of America would discover by reading 
her novels a great Virginia tradition, but he would learn nothing of 
Americanism. This land would take shape in his mind as a country 
made up largely of Virginia with, to the south, some loyal but lesser 
states and, to the north and west, a few cities and savage areas hardly 
worth inclusion in the Commonwealth of Virginia. 

Among these books the legend of the Lost Cause lives most glam- 
orously in the pages of the same three Virginians. Thomas Nelson Page 
in the Preface to Red Rock justifies the legend for his own generation: 
“But for those who knew the old County as it was then, and can con- 
trast it with what it has become since, no wonder it seems that even the 
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moonlight was richer and mellower ‘before the war’ than it is now.” 
For Mary Johnston the Lost Cause can be summed up in the regretful 
word “if” —if Jackson had pressed forward in the Seven Days; if Stuart 
had not got so far afield in Pennsylvania; “ “Drive back Sherman?’ 
Once that might have been done, with the old Army of Tennessee.’’** 
It is not overdone, it never obtrudes itself, but the little nostalgic theme 
of “what might have been” runs through the books, particularly Cease 
Firing. But it is Miss Glasgow who most clearly expresses that nostalgia 
so many a southerner has felt for “that bland period which was over 
for his race.”*’ Her hero had no more than turned his face toward home 
after Appomattox when “he was homesick for it all . . . and yet it 
was dead forever—dead as his own youth which he had given to the 
cause.”** The romance of the Lost Cause, it should be added, while 
not expressed so poignantly in all of these novels, is implicit in every 
description of or reference to the Old South. 

What did these southern novelists feel about their leaders? Was it 
but loyal worship, or were they capable of critical appraisal? And what 
was their attitude toward Lincoln—expressly claimed for the South by 
both Dixon and Fox? Was the cult of Lincoln a northern phenomenon 
only, or did southerners help to create it? From the pages of Winston 
Churchill's The Crisis emerges a Lincoln not unlike the composite de- 
scribed by Carl Van Doren: “A figure at once lofty and familiar, at 
once sad and witty, at once Olympian and human.” But Churchill 
looks rather higher than Olympus for his prototype: “This physician 
who was one day to tend the sickbed of the Nation in her agony; whose 
large hand was to be on her feeble pulse, and whose knowledge almost 
divine was to perform the miracle of her healing. So was it that the 
Physician Himself performed His cures, and when His work was done, 
died a Martyr.”® A year before he received the burden of the presi- 
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dency, Lincoln is shown playing with a little child and jesting with a 
friend; suddenly, “The wonderful smile, so ready to come and go, 
flickered and went out. In its stead on the strange face was ineffable 
sadness,—the sadness of the world’s tragedies. Of Stephen stoned, of 
Christ crucified.’"** He is referred to as ‘‘a tall, black figure of sorrow,” 
or “one who bore a cross,’** except when he becomes, sometimes with 
astonishing suddenness, the humorous, rough and ready westerner. But 
even such a metamorphosis is lost sight of in “the sorrow in those eyes, 
the sorrow of a heavy cross borne meekly,—how heavy none will ever 
know. The pain of a crown of thorns worn for a world that did not 
understand.’’** On the last page of the book the author exclaims: “How 
he had lived in sorrow; how he had died a martyr on the very day of 
Christ's death upon the cross. And they believed that Abraham Lincoln 
gave his life for his country even as Christ gave his for the world.’ 
A million copies of Churchill's novel, each, presumably, with multiple 
readers, were sold in the first few years of the twentieth century. Can 
it be doubted that The Crisis contributed much toward the growth of 
the cult of Lincoln? 

It is somewhat surprising to find the strongly sectional Dixon writing 
in praise of the same gods. He describes “the martyred Lincoln” as the 
“lion” who had “held these wolves [the Radical leaders in Congress] 
at bay during his life by the power of his great personality.”® In his 
eyes one might see “the sudden gleam of the courage and conscious 
power of a lion”; a “mystic light clothed the rugged face, calm and 
patient as Destiny’; and sometimes, also, ‘the dreaminess of the poet 
and the mystic stole over the rugged face.’** While praising Lincoln, 
however, Dixon makes full use of every statement which he made 
against the social and political equality of the Negro.” 

John Fox is non-committal about Lincoln except to protest that 
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emancipation was unconstitutional ;* but his fellow-Kentuckian, James 
Lane Allen, describes the President as ‘the great gaunt reaper with the 
piteous eyes” and adds: “He sat there as though on him rested the eyes 
of Washington, of Jefferson, the eyes of Caesar and of Napoleon; and 
the eyes of Socrates and the eyes of Christ.’** The three Virginians, on 
the other hand, add nothing on the subject of Lincoln; they studiously 
avoid even the mention of his name. 

But of that other magic name, Robert E. Lee, the Virginia authors 
have the most to say. In The Battle-Ground Ellen Glasgow writes: 


The Army of Northern Virginia . . . was moulded, sustained, and made ef- 
fective less by the authority of the Commander than by the simple power of 
Lee over the hearts of the men who bore the muskets. . . . The groundspring 
of this impassioned loyalty . . . was not the illuminated figure of the con- 
queror, for when had the Commander held closer the affection of his troops 
than in that ill-starred campaign into Maryland, which left the moral victory 
of a superb fight in McClellan’s hands? No, the charm lay deeper still, beyond 
all the fictitious aids of fortune—somewhere in that serene and noble presence 
he had met one evening as the grey dusk closed, riding alone on an old road 
between level fields. After this it was always as a high figure against a low 
horizon that he had seen the man who made his army."® 


After the surrender General Lee rode by the army: “Lonely, patient, 
confirmed in courtesy, he passed on his way.” Here is no such worship 
as that accorded to Lincoln; but here is pride and affection—and, per- 
haps, a certain awe. 

Mary Johnston draws sharp-cut and realistic pictures of Stonewall 
Jackson, of Ewell, and of others, but seems unable to face Lee, the 
human being: “Lee was a model of manly beauty. His form, like his 
character, was justly proportioned; he had a great head, grandly based, 
a face of noble sweetness, a step light and dauntless. There breathed 
about him something knightly, something kingly, an antique glamor, 
sunny shreds of the Golden Age.” In Cease Firing she writes: “One 


®8 Fox, The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come, 338. 
8° Allen, The Sword of Youth, 236-37. 

70 Glasgow, The Battle-Ground, 446-47. 
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rode ahead on a grey horse. Noble of form and noble of face, simple 
and courteous, he came up to the great flag and grandeur came with 
him.”* This is the Lee of the legend, the figure from a Greek myth. 

The two Kentuckians contribute to the legend. John Fox chooses a 
camp scene a few nights before the surrender for his young hero’s first 
glimpse of Lee: “The firelight fell full on his bronzed and mourn- 
ful face. He looked so sad and so noble that the boy’s heart was 
wrenched.”’* Allen, in The Sword of Youth, writes of a similar scene 
on the eve of Appomattox: “Late, around one of these bivouac fires 
sat five men. Upon one of the group the attention of the others was 
concentrated with more than respect, with reverence, veneration. . . . 
A presence of massiveness and simplicity and calm, a Doric column in 
an American Parthenon never to be built . . . a great figure vanishing 
in the west like a sun of history going down in dark colossal clouds.””* 

There is no such love and respect for Jefferson Davis. Except for a 
brief, non-committal description by Fox, Johnston is the only writer 
who introduces the President of the Confederacy. And in her portrayal 
there is little hero-worship, though considerable sympathy: “Devoted, 
honourable, single-minded, a figure on whom a fierce light has beaten, 
a man not perfect, not always just, nor always wise, bound in the toils 
of his own personality, but yet an able man who suffered and gave all, 
believed in himself, and his cause, and to the height of his power la- 
boured for it day and night.’’""* There was perhaps something of the stuff 
of legend about Jefferson Davis, something of tragedy, something of 
heroic striving against great odds. But somehow, whether because there 
was a suspicion of littleness or because he lacked the common touch, it 
never grew. Like Grant, he needed something more for legend. The 
great leaders, the semi-divine protagonists were Lee and Lincoln. They 
fought for great principles and both were without a flaw. Each writer 
of romance, therefore, must select one to praise, though he must not 
criticize the other. 

78 Johnston, Cease Firing, 83. 

™ Fox, The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come, 363. 
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With the possible exception of Miss Glasgow, no one of these writers 
conceives the historian—or, at any rate, the historian in fiction—to be 
an impartial witness. They think of themselves, rather in the tradition 
of Lord Macaulay (whether they know it or not), as advocates. They 
are special pleaders for the defense: The accused is the Old South— 
its love of state, its theories and institutions, its caste system, its gov- 
ernment and armies, and its refusal to be ruled by carpetbaggers and 
Negroes. Dixon overstates his case. His argument for white suprem- 
acy, although containing much factual material, is too violent, his pic- 
tures too extreme, too lurid. He is often biased and frequently inac- 
curate historically. In an imaginary conversation between Lincoln and 
Congressman Stoneman (Thaddeus Stevens), for example, the Presi- 
dent is made to argue like a die-hard southerner: “The Nation cannot 
now exist half white and half black, any more than it could exist half 
slave and half free. . . . Is not the North equally responsible for slav- 
ery? . . . But for the loyalty of four border Southern states—but for 
Farragut and Thomas and their two hundred thousand heroic Southern 
brethren who fought for the Union against their own flesh and blood, 
we should have lost. . . . The despair of a mighty race of world-con- 
quering men, even in defeat, is still a force that statesmen reckon 
with.” 

Winston Churchill also fervently distorts the facts of history, on the 
other side, when he causes Lincoln to thank God that Washington had 
not lived to see the Confederate flag floating over Alexandria in place 
of the Stars and Stripes—‘Washington’s flag.”"* There is no mention 
of the fact that General Washington was a Virginia planter who had 
fought first for Virginia and who perhaps would have fought again in 
defense of his state and his property. 

The southern sympathies of John Fox, in spite of his love for the 
Union, betray him into the statement that: “Camp Dick Robinson 
squatted down on the edge of the Bluegrass, the first violation of the 


7 Dixon, The Clansman, 47-52. 
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State’s neutrality, and beckoned with both hands for Yankee recruits.” 
Actually it was a camp of Kentucky Home Guards, though with north- 
ern sympathies. And the first real violation of Kentucky neutrality was 
General Leonidas Polk’s ordering of Confederate forces into western 
Kentucky.” 

Miss Johnston, especially in the war novels, strives for historical 
exactness and accuracy. Her presentation of the aristocratic southern 
point of view is excellent, particularly in the first chapters of The Long 
Roll, in which she discusses the passing of the Botetourt Resolutions 
just prior to Virginia’s secession. Her work is honest though one-sided, 
but it is a clear, detailed description of the state of opinion in Virginia 
and the northern South. 

Ellen Glasgow appears to have set the highest goal of any of these 
historical novelists. In her book of prefaces she writes: “ “The Battle- 
Ground,’ published in 1902, is the first of a series of novels which com- 
poses, in the more freely interpretative form of fiction, a social history 
of Virginia from the decade before the Confederacy. . . . While 
American fiction entertained itself with an historical pageant, I began 
a history of manners that would embrace those aspects of Southern life 
with which I was acquainted.” Even after subsequent study she could 
find “no obvious error either of fact or of atmosphere.’’** On this sub- 
ject later critics declare: “Herself a Virginian, she might easily 
have persisted in the Southern tradition of local color sentimentally ap- 
plied, but she escaped a dangerous provinciality by practicing with 
meticulous honesty the semi-historical novel.’’*? Far more successfully 
than any of the other novelists she maintains an attitude of impartiality 
—as illustrated by her ability to appreciate the savage justice beneath 
such an inflammatory event as John Brown's raid on Harper's Ferry.” 
And, in addition to intellectual honesty, she understands as few others 


7 Fox, The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come, 243. 
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do the social implications inherent in the poverty and ignorance of the 
southern “poor white.’’** 

Even though Glasgow’s work is historically sound, Millet is correct 
in his statement that ‘‘the historical novel lags, willingly or unwillingly, 
far behind the discoverable truths and interpretations of the best and 
most recent historians.’ Although the best of the historical novelists 
use history for commercial or literary purposes, few of them seem to 
recognize any obligation to the great tradition of the historian. 

The southern historical novel of the early twentieth century now be- 
gins to emerge as a book with certain predictable characteristics as well 
as others less well defined. It is likely to be laid in the period of the 
Civil War or of Reconstruction. If it has any literary grace, probably 
it will be more popular than a similar work at any time in the preced- 
ing fifty years. Its author's age may vary from twenty-six (Upton Sin- 
clair and Miss Glasgow at the time of their first books in the period) 
to seventy-three (F. Hopkinson Smith). The writers represent the 
northern South, particularly Virginia and its cultural influence, but they 
probably lived and wrote in the North. They uniformly speak in the 
voice of the old planter aristocracy of the South. 

But, in spite of the wealth and position which they have lost in the 
ruin of their class, they are surprisingly and patriotically American and 
regard Lincoln with reverence. The three Virginians are exceptions to 
this generalization, however, in that they are markedly less nationalistic 
and are silent on the subject of Lincoln. Instead, they seem to be de- 
voted to Virginia, the heart of the Confederacy, and to the memory 
of the Lost Cause. General Lee is respected by all and worshipped by 
the Virginians, but the President of the Confederate States receives less 
honor. These authors write less to inform than to correct, which un- 
doubtedly is a function of history; but most of them also display what 
may be described as a cavalier attitude toward the obligations of the 
historian. 

The historical novels of the turn of the century were written during 
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a transitional period in the development of the southern novel, and 
they reflect the changes which were taking place. Earlier novels usually 
were sentimental romances of the war which followed what Miss Glas- 
gow called the “well-worn and standardized pattern” in which a “‘gal- 
lant Northern invader (though never of the rank and file) must rescue 
the person and protect the virtue of a spirited yet clinging Southern 
belle and beauty.”** After them were to come the historical novels of 
today, more conscious of social and economic factors, better documented 
and more carefully written. Later, also, was to come the more realistic 
literature of Thomas Wolfe, William Faulkner, and Erskine Caldwell, 
and of Ellen Glasgow in her maturity. In these novels may be seen both 
the literary tradition which gave them birth and that which was to 
come. The novels of Churchill, Page, Murfree, Fox, and Dixon are 
modeled upon that “well-worn pattern” ; yet Mary Johnston, with Lewis 
Rand and particularly with the two war novels written near the end of 
the period, breaks partly away from the sentimental unreality, the gay 
costumes, and the puppet figures of ordinary historical romance. Even 
Thomas Dixon, with all his distortion and his lack of literary craft, 
attempts a serious examination of the unromantic era of Reconstruc- 
tion. And Ellen Glasgow, recognizing the pattern, breaks with it— 
along with other binding traditions—to produce a historical novel con- 
taining much of the insight and awareness of more modern writing. 
Why did these southerners write the historical novel? Partial answers 
to that question are easy to find. The historical romance was in the air. 
America was still feeling the thrill of an easy victory over a once- 
powerful European nation. The World War was still far ahead. One 
critic believes “that in every period in which America’s attention is 
focused on affairs at home rather than affairs abroad, in which a new 
temper and a new attitude toward our national history develop, novel- 
ists will . . . utilize . . . the immense resources of our political, mili- 
tary, social, and cultural past.’’*’ Southern writers, like their northern 
fellows, took advantage of the vogue in historical fiction to pursue fame 
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and fortune. Similarly, they took advantage of their closeness to the 
Civil War and their memories of the period in their choice of subjects. 
In a way it was their war: it had been fought in the South, and the 
South had suffered Reconstruction; the Lost Cause was theirs, as were 
its gallant generals—Lee, Stuart, and Jackson. No other part of the 
country had experienced events so dramatic or so important to the future 
of America. 

Perhaps a more proper question is: Why did southerners write a 
disproportionately large number of the successful historical novels of 
this period? Why, in other words, did the South have the writers? 
Obviously, such a question cannot be answered with confidence, but 
speculation is possible. In the ante-bellum period while New England- 
ers—animated by concepts of the grace of work, by discontent with 
things as they were, and by economic need—were producing a notable 
and famous literature, the South, in the pleasant content of its country- 
house culture, fell far behind in the literary and intellectual race in 
spite of certain brilliant exceptions. But in the twentieth century the 
South, emerging from the lingering shock of war and defeat, began 
to write with a new vigor. Now, in mid-century, the southern literary 
renaissance is perhaps the most significant phase of American literary 
development. More than cne present-day southern writer is motivate:' 
by discontent with the South as it is. It is possible that around the turn 
of the century the beginnings of that discontent were spurring the 
southerner, even if he had not yet found the voice to express it. It is 
even possible that the Puritan-American ideals of the virtue of work 
began to take root in the poverty-stricken soil of the South, thus paral- 
leling in that section some of the conditions which produced the litera- 
ture of the Northeast. Regardless of the validity of this assumption, 
the southerner, discontented, conscious of economic pressures, and 
anxious to defend the past, began to write. Or, when the close of the 
nineteenth century brought new problems of agrarian readjustment and 
of invading industrialism, the southerner may have discovered a new 
appreciation of the values of the Old South to which he turned in his 
literature. Possibly the southern writer was stung not only by the old 
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misunderstanding of the North as to what the South had fought for 
but also by new expressions of that misunderstanding. Such an attitude 
as that evinced in Winston Churchill’s sympathetic yet uncomprehend- 
ing dismissal of the seceding southerners as merely hot-blooded and 
misguided rebels against a great, wise government and its mystically 
appointed paternal leader may have been influential in stimulating the 
more articulate “hot-blooded rebels” to respond. 

But, it might be inquired, why then were the southern historica’ 
novels, with certain exceptions, so nationalistic in tone and so reveren- 
tial to Lincoln? And why were even the Virginians merely silent when 
they would not praise? It might be suggested that by 1895 the South 
had been completely nationalized and reconciled and had accepted the 
cult of Lincoln. But perhaps a sounder answer lies in the nationalism 
of the great northern magazines of the period. Cable, Johnston, Page, 
and Allen were “discoveries” of Scribner’s Magazine, and the southern 
writer who was admitted to its pages was “tacitly barred from any 
expression of the old hostility.”** Other nationalistic magazines exer- 
cised a similar controlling selective influence on the southern writers; 
and it is clear that the authors, with financial success and fame as the 
reward, were powerfully urged, not only away from contention, but 
toward nationalism. If there is an ““‘unreconstructed rebel” in this group 
of novelists, it is Mary Johnston rather than Dixon; and yet even she 
does no more than state the case for Virginia and the South, without 
rancor and without criticism of the North. 

Yet, despite economic control, the southern historical novelist stated 
the essence of his case; the North read and slowly altered its views. 
The South had this to say, and it was repeated again and again: The 
Old South was a golden world where “even the moonlight was richer 
and mellower’’® than it ever has been again; its sons were gallant 
gentlemen and its daughters beautiful and pure; its slaves were not 
slaves at all but loving and beloved white-haired servants; and it had 
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a brave army led by patrician knights. This is a long, long way from 
Uncle Tom; and a long, long way, too, from the northern history pub- 
lished in 1866, which in a section entitled “Lee and Benedict Arnold” 
states: “To the infamy, justly attaching to him as a deserter from his 
flag, and a traitor to his country, the stern logic of truth compels us to 
add, that he shares with Jefferson Davis, the blacker colors cf at least 
not preventing such fearful inhumanity, and cool calculating cruelty, 
as finds no parallel in the conduct of Arnold, nor in any act of the 
earlier American history, before the manhood of the South lost its real 
chivalry, in the barbarities of the slave system.”*° From such a view 
America has come to Douglas Southall Freeman's story of the Con- 
necticut lady who, as she read of Sherman’s march to the sea in Gone 
With the Wind, was alleged to have exclaimed, ‘Those damn Yan- 
kees!’""* 

The southern historical novel thus played a not insignificant role in 
the growth of a better national perspective. And if, on occasion, its case 
is overstated, compensating exaggeration is also to be found on the 
other side of the picture. It is true that the southern historical novel is 
incorrigibly romantic, but in addition to the fact that the public of the 
day demanded romance, there is a sound reason for it, as given by the 
best of the group, Ellen Glasgow: “If I have dealt with the spirit of 
romance, it is because one cannot approach the Confederacy without 
touching the very heart of romantic tradition. It is the single occasion 
in American history, and one of the rare occasions in the history of the 
world, when the conflict of actualities was profoundly romantic.”” 

90 Isaac N. Arnold, The History of Abraham Lincoln and the Overthrow of Slavery 
(Chicago, 1866), 209. 
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Hired Labor on Sugar Plantations 
of the Ante-Bellum South 


By J. CARLYLE SITTERSON’ 


The labor force of a large plantation in the ante-bellum South usually 
contained many types of skilled and semi-skilled workers, but it should 
not be assumed that every plantation was a self-sufficient labor unit. 
Many plantation tasks required a high degree of technical proficiency 
which the slaves could not be expected to possess. Other work could 
often be performed more efficiently or with less risk by hired labor. 
The use of unskilled Irish and German workers in the lowlands of the 
South is a well-known fact, but too little attention has been given to 
the skilled worker and the overseer on the sugar plantation of the 
lower South. Here highly specialized techniques of cane culture and 
sugar refining made the services of a skilled and competent supervisor 
especially important, and the overseer, usually retained at a specific 
monthly or yearly wage, should be included in any estimate of the 
place of hired labor in the economy of the region. 

When the late Ulrich B. Phillips wrote his admirable Life and Labor 
in the Old South, he devoted one of its chapters to the plain people 
of the area. In this category he treated principally the small farmers 
of the various regions. The skilled tradesmen of the towns and cities 
he barely mentioned. Of overseers, Phillips wrote penetratingly, but 
none of the overseers of the sugar region found their way into his 
pages. In the case of both overseers and skilled craftsmen, the sugar 
region offers an excellent locale for study. Of all ante-bellum producers 
of staples, the sugar plantations were most frequently of sufficient size 


1 The research upon which this article was based was made possible through financial 
assistance from the Julius Rosenwald Fund. 
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to require the services of overseers. Moreover, the varied tasks asso- 
ciated with the manufacture of sugar and its preparation for market 
called for skills not likely to be found among the plantation Negroes. 
Finally, New Orleans and the many small towns and villages of the 
sugar region provided a ready source of supply for hired labor, both 
skilled and unskilled. 

Although the ante-bellum sugar planter lived on his plantation in 
most cases and gave much attention to its management, the size of the 
plantation usually necessitated the services of an overseer. By the 
1850's from 800 to 1,000 sugar plantations out of a total of about 
1,300 employed overseers. In instances where the planter did not live 
on his plantation, the overseer’s authority was virtually complete, and 
he was therefore both manager and overseer. In other instances, plant- 
ers followed plantation affairs so assiduously that the overseer was 
little more than a foreman in charge of a labor force instructed to carry 
out routine work. While the terms manager and overseer were used 
interchangeably, a distinction should perhaps be made. Where the 
overseer was allowed full control of plantation operations, he could 
perhaps be more accurately termed its manager. Nevertheless, whether 
in complete control or under the watchful eyes of his employer, the 
overseer was a key figure in the ante-bellum sugar economy, and upon 
him depended to no small degree the effective operation of the plan- 
tation. 

What manner of man was this ante-bellum overseer? How attentive 
was he to his duties? How well did he understand the Negro, and how 
successfully did he handle large numbers of slaves in the multifold 
tasks and experiences of plantation life? How much did he understand 
of cane cultivation, sugar manufacture, and general plantation rou- 
tine? Upon the answers to these questions depended the smooth and 
effective functioning of the plantation, and not frequently its economic 
success as well. In turn, how well was he, the overseer, rewarded for 
his work? What were his chances for economic advancement? Could 
he hope to become a landowner or even a planter in his own right, or 
was he doomed to remain a hired man? The answers to these questions 
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not only reveal the well-being of the overseer and his family but furnish 
some light upon that much debated subject: Was the plantation econ- 
omy of the ante-bellum South a static one? 

There are examples of overseers remaining in the employ of the 
same planters year after year, giving complete satisfaction to their 
employers. Such an overseer was J. A. Randall, for more than ten years 
manager of Effingham Lawrence's large Magnolia Plantation in Plaque- 
mines Parish, Louisiana. Not until 1862 did Randall finally retire 
from active work, “being too delicate to remain in charge of the plan- 
tation.”"? There were no better managers and overseers in the sugar 
region than R. King, Jr., manager of the Butler estate near Darien, 
Georgia, B. A. Johnson, overseer of A. F. Pugh’s New Hope Planta- 
tion on Bayou Lafourche, Julius A. Johnson, manager of John Moore's 
plantation in St. Mary Parish, and William Lourd, manager of the 
Magill plantation in St. Martin Parish, Louisiana. Since D. W. Magill, 
owner of the last-named plantation, was a minor, it was necessary to 
intrust his manager with the entire responsibility for running the plan- 
tation. This meant that he should have far more than a knowledge 
of routine plantation affairs. He would require both business experience 
and managerial ability. William Lourd had both, strengthened by no 
little amount of general education. He drew drafts upon New Orleans 
commission merchants to pay the necessary plantation expenses and 
exercised considerable discretion and responsibility in the management 
of the estate. The same was true of Julius Johnson, manager of John 
Moore's plantation. Moore's active political life did not leave him 
sufficient time for the full management of his plantation business, and 
as the years passed he intrusted more and more responsibility to John- 
son. The latter proved such a good manager that in 1856 Moore made 
him his partner.’ 

2 Magnolia Plantation Journal, 1862 (Southern Historical Collection, University of 
North Carolina). See also J. Carlyle Sitterson, “Magnolia Plantation, 1853-1862: A 
Decade of a Louisiana Sugar Estate,” in Miéssissippi Valley Historical Review (Cedar 
Rapids, 1914- ), XXV_ (1938-1939), 197-210. 
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Or there was one Garver, overseer on the Lewis Thompson planta- 
tion in Rapides Parish, who proved so satisfactory that his wages of 
$1,000 were raised at the end of a year. Thompson’s brother-in-law 
wrote that Garver “is a safe and industrious man, has good judgment 
and does not abuse the negroes. There has not been one to me with any 
complaint against him, and I find him constantly at his post.’* 

If the above persons illustrate the ante-bellum overseer at his best, 
there are countless examples of shiftlessness, incompetence, and unre- 
liability. Without education, with only a limited knowledge of plan- 
tation affairs, and unable to handle the slaves, these overseers failed to 
satisfy their employers and moved from plantation to plantation, never 
staying in one place longer than two or three years. Many ante-bellum 
planters changed overseers as regularly as they completed the harvest- 
ing of a crop. In most instances the reasons given for discharge were 
failure to attend to duties, leaving the plantation at night, and failure 
to get along harmoniously with the Negroes. 

Occasionally, overseers quit their jobs either because of dislike of the 
plantation or owner or because of resentment of an employer's criticism 
of their work.® R. P. Ford, overseer of R. R. Barrow’s Residence Plan- 
tation in Terrebonne Parish, Louisiana, quit on August 23, 1857, “be- 
cause Mr. Barrow told him the hands did not pull enough fodder.” 
There was little regret that Ford's successor, N. B. Holland, also quit 
after a few weeks, for Barrow’s manager thought him “one of the most 
trifling overseers.’’* 

Quite frequently, the failure of an overseer to perform his duties 
satisfactorily occurred when the owner was absent from the plantation. 
When W. M. Prescott returned to his plantation in June, 1854, after 
an absence of only two weeks, he ‘found the most gloomy prospect I 
ever saw. . . . I found it necessary to discharge my overseer. On yes- 


*Kenneth Clark to Lewis Thompson, December 23, 1851, in Lewis Thompson Papers 
(University of North Carolina). 

5 Bayside Journal, 1846-1851 (University of North Carolina), passim; Weeks Collec- 
tion, passim; William J. Minor, Plantation Diary (Louisiana State University), passim. 

® Residence Plantation Journal, August 23, November 17, 1857 (microfilm copy at 
University of North Carolina). 
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terday I employed another I hope he will do better.’ Most overseers, 
while perhaps dependable so long as the planter was on the spot, could 
not be intrusted with full control of a plantation. 

Ante-bellum sugar planters generally hired overseers at a monthly or 
yearly rate, the contract to be terminated by either party whenever 
dissatisfied. Since southern planters frequently knew little about their 
overseers before they were hired, the right to discharge at will was 
probably thought necessary. It must not be supposed that the right to 
discharge was merely a power kept in reserve to assure the planter of 
satisfactory work from his overseer. All too often, no matter what the 
month or his chances for finding another position, an overseer would 
find that for some reason or another his work had been unsatisfactory 
and that he had been dismissed. This insecurity of tenure undoubtedly 
contributed to the perpetuation of an incapable group of overseers and 
frequently resulted in undesirable relations between planter and over- 
seer. 

Probably no person on the ante-bellum plantation had a more dif- 
ficult position than the overseer. The successful management of large 
numbers of Negro slaves called for firmness without harshness, sym- 
pathy and understanding without indulgence, and a sound knowledge 
of the Negro—qualities rare even in the most exceptional men. All too 
true was the remark of one anguished manager that “men of the right 
stamp to manage negroes are like Angels visits few & far between.’* 
It was the overseer’s responsibility to see that the slaves performed the 
plantation work adequately; yet there was a limit beyond which he 
could not safely go in pushing the work. Planters not infrequently 
allowed Negroes to bring their complaints directly to them, and a 
belief on the part of the planter that the overseer had punished too 
severely could easily result in his discharge. George P. Bucknall, over- 
seer on R. R. Barrow’s Residence Plantation, recorded in the plantation 
journal on July 25, 1857, his version of the cause for his dismissal: 


Saturday morning abot 5 oclock while geting out the ploughers I ordered John 


7 W. M. Prescott to John Moore, June 22, 1854, in Weeks Collection. 
® Moore Rawls to Lewis Thompson, September, 1858, in Lewis Thompson Papers. 
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Smith to hury up more or I would take the responsibility of helping him do so 
with the cowhide wherepon he gave me to understand he did not care a dam 
for any white man and would not do eny more until his master Mr. Barrow 
came home[.] I then caled several of the boys to help me & in so doing he bit 
some of them which let him loose again[.] when he caught me by the arm tore 
my coat and made a grab for my throat I threw him from me & caught up a 
padle which I struck him with twice and had I of killed him I should not of 
felt eney conscientious scruples on the matter. 

Two days later, E. A. Knowlton, manager of Barrow’s plantations, dis- 
missed Bucknall. As the manager put it, the Negro was hurt and in 
the hospital, and Knowlton feared “such hard treatment would not 
meet with Barrow’s approval.”*® With the overseer, it was all too often 


a case of ‘be damned if he did, and be damned if he didn’t.” 


The difficulty of the overseer’s job can readily be seen from the 
instructions given by a Louisiana planter to his overseer. He was to see 
that the Negroes received proper care when sick, that the hands put in 
a full day's work, that the quarters were well kept, that Negroes did 
not leave or come on the plantation without permission, that the men 
did not beat their wives or parents or punish their children severely, 
that a month’s notice of intention was given prior to marriage or 
divorce, that the livestock was fed regularly and a regular account kept 
of the various kinds of stock, that the farming implements were brought 
in from the fields and put away in order, that the wood was cut for 
each year as soon as possible after the planting was completed, that the 
ditches were kept clean to provide adequate drainage, that the land 
was well prepared and that the crops were planted and cultivated ac- 
cording to instructions, that an accurate record was kept of all articles 
received or shipped, and that the engineer kept the engine and sugar 
mill in good repair. Finally, “He must not leave the plantation except 
on business of his Employer—He must never remain off the place at 
night under any circumstances without the consent or knowledge of his 
Employer.”"*® Another manager declared in 1857: ““We have no Sunday 

® Residence Plantation Journal, July 25, 26, 27, 1857. 


10 Rules and Regulations for the Government of the Plantations, in William J. Minor 
Plantation Diary, Vols. XVII, XVIII (1861). See also J. Carlyle Sitterson, “The Wil- 
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on this plantation that is the overseer must not neglect to attend to 
business if any on Sunday—If an overseer attends to the business of 
the plantation he must be on the place on Sunday.”’** 

Although his tenure was precarious and his duties exacting, the 
overseer of the sugar region was well paid for his labors. In the 1820's 
overseers on sugar plantations were receiving from $500 to $700 on 
moderate-sized plantations of less than one hundred slaves and as high 
as $1,000 and $1,200 on a few of the largest plantations in the re- 
gion.”* Overseers’ wages increased gradually during the remainder of 
the ante-bellum period. By the 1850's overseers on small plantations 
of no more than fifty slaves received from $500 to $700. Planters with 
150 to 200 Negroes on their plantations paid from $800 to $1,200, 
with $1,000 being the most common figure.’* On the eve of the Civil 
War, overseers’ wages on large plantations occasionally reached $1,500 
to $2,000 per year."* In addition to his wages, the overseer usually 
received a house for himself and family, and produce of the plantation 
including vegetables, milk, butter, sugar, and molasses. This left him 
only flour and meat to buy. 

Not only did the overseer receive good wages for his work, but if 
he proved himself worthy, he could well expect more pay. Where 
overseers remained in the employ of the same planters over a period 
of years, an increase in wages of $100 a year for as many as three to 
five years was not unusual. A few overseers were men of substantial 
property, but the great majority owned little or no personal property 
and no real estate.*® 
liam J. Minor Plantations: A Study in Ante-Bellum Absentee Ownership,” in Journal of 
Southern History (Baton Rouge, 1935- ), IX (1943), 59-74. 

11 Residence Plantation Journal, July 19, 1857. 

12 Evan Hall Plantation Account Book, March 29, 1823, February 25, 1824 (micro- 
film copy at University of North Carolina) ; Weeks Collection, March 12, 1831. 

18 William J. Minor, Plantation Diary, passim; A. F. Pugh, Diary, August 14, 1853, 
September 17, 1855 (University of Texas); Abigail Curlee, “A Study of Texas Slave 
Plantations, 1822-1865" (Ph.D. dissertation, University of Texas, 1932), 104-105. 

14 Moore Collection, Receipt, December 30, 1861 (Louisiana State University); A. F. 
Pugh Papers, W. H. Pugh & Co. in account with A. B. Sharp, 1850-1862. 

15 Notable exceptions, for example, were: A. B. Sharp of Assumption Parish, who in 


1860 had real estate valued at $5,000 and a personal estate of $13,000; Alex Turner of 
Ascension, who owned 4 slaves and had a personal estate of $5,000; John Denou of 
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Although overseeing paid well, there was an unquestioned shortage 
of capable overseers in the sugar region until the end of the slavery 
regime. The upward trend of overseers’ wages indicates that the de- 
mand for this type of labor was never fully met. Either overseeing was 
not attractive to non-slaveholders, or other opportunities for this class 
were substantial. Certainly the management of Negroes was not a very 
inviting occupation. It may be, too, that many non-slaveholders had 
little desire for a position on a plantation where they were in close 
contact with, but did not participate in, the social life of the planter 
class. 

If the overseer was a man of independent small-farmer stock, as 
many were, and possessed of some education, he was not content to 
remain a hired man when there was ample opportunity to acquire land 
and become a small farmer in his own right. The thrifty and able over- 
seers occasionally became partners of their employers or more often 
moved on westward to take up land of their own. One can only con- 
clude that it was a combination of economic opportunity elsewhere, the 
unattractiveness of the job, and a refusal to accept inferior social status 
which kept the ranks of capable overseers so depleted. Overseers had 
all the necessary experience to make a success of planting, and if they 
were thrifty, their wages were sufficient to provide after some years of 
work the minimum capital necessary to begin planting on their own. 
If, in social status, they were occasionally reminded of the “pit from 
whence they were digged,” planting success soon settled that." The 
shiftless and indifferent remained to move from one plantation to an- 
other, not satisfactory to their employers, but nevertheless essential to 
plantation operations.” 

The employment of overseers was common, of course, in all the 
Ascension, who owned 8 slaves, had real estate valued at $1,200, and a personal estate 
of $5,000. Occasionally, sizable property holders managed plantations for a relative, but 


such individuals should not be strictly classed as overseers. See manuscript census returns 
for 1860 (National Archives). 

16 F. D. Richardson of St. Mary Parish, in Sugar Bowl and Farm Journal (New Or- 
leans, 1870-1910), XIX (1889), 630. 

17 Overseers were generally of English or Scotch stock, occasionally German, and fre- 
quently French among the Creole planters. 
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staple crop areas of the ante-bellum South. The same cannot be said, 
however, for certain other types of skilled labor. Sugar makers, engi- 
neers, mechanics, carpenters, coopers, and masons were all needed in 
the regular operation and maintenance of a sugar plantation; rare, 
indeed, was the planter whose slaves included skilled hands in all 
these trades. While some planters, especially those small landowners 
with less costly and less complex sugar-making machinery, allowed 
their Negroes to operate the mill and make the sugar, that was not the 
usual practice. Sugar planters usually hired a white sugar maker each 
grinding season; not infrequently, an engineer was hired in addition to 
keep the machinery in order. Planters hired their sugar makers either 
by the season or by the number of hogsheads of sugar made, the latter 
being the more common practice. 

In the early part of the nineteenth century, sugar making was an art 
known to only a limited number in the South. Sugar makers only re- 
cently from the West Indies could command as much as $1,000 for 
taking off a crop. With the passing of years, the skill was spread more 
widely, and the reward diminished accordingly. In the 1840's and 
1850's sugar makers received from seventy-five cents to $1.25 per hogs- 
head with a maximum salary usually set at $400 or $500. Until long 
after the end of the slavery period, however, sugar makers took pride 
in the excellence of their product, and each had his own slight variation 
of the process of sugar making which he was certain produced a 
superior sugar. 

Planters using steam mills and vacuum pans required the services of 
skilled engineers to get the machinery ready before each grinding 
season. Typical was this entry of June 15, 1854, in the diary of an 
Ascension Parish planter: “Engaged Mr. Davis to put mill and engine 
in complete order—If they (mill & engine) don’t do well I am not 
to pay him any thing.’* In some instances the engineer was both sugar 
boiler and machinist and would receive $125 to $150 or more per 
month for a four or five months’ grinding season. Sugar mill manu- 


18 William J. Minor, Pocket Diary, VIII. 
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facturers in New Orleans could be depended upon to hire reliable en- 
gineers at the planters’ requests. Not a few of the engineers were from 
the upper Mississippi Valley, Indiana, Ohio, and Illinois, and came 
south for the grinding season only. 

Although many plantations had the same sugar maker and engineer 
year in and year out, there was apparently considerable turnover, with 
sugar makers moving from plantation to plantation with each new 
season. Sugar makers, almost without exception, came from the small 
farms and small towns of the sugar region and were of French, Eng- 
lish, or German strain. A few held posts as overseers during the re- 
mainder of the year, but most of them engaged in other activities of 
the region—farming and the various occupations provided by small- 
town life.** Occasionally, they owned small farms on which they grazed 
livestock and raised truck crops for their own use and for sale in local 
markets. 

It has perhaps been too generally assumed that ante-bellum planta- 
tions contained in their own labor forces the skills essential to complete 
plantation operations. In the sugar region, at least, such was frequently 
not the case. Plantation journals and planters’ diaries and correspond- 
ence reveal the widespread use of hired day laborers, both white and 
free Negro. In addition to the sugar makers and engineers, there were 
carpenters, brickmasons, and coopers, and countless numbers of un- 
skilled workers to ditch and reclaim the backlands, as the sugar plan- 
tations extended their coverage into the swamplands that lay to the 
rear of the bayou and river levees. 

The large brick sugar houses of the 1850's and the spacious and 
enduring plantation homes showed the work of skilled tradesmen. 
When in early 1861 John H. Randolph of Iberville Parish decided to 
build a new brick sugar house, he contracted with John Townsend to 
do the job for $1,000, with Randolph supplying all the materials and 

19 A. F. Pugh, Diary, passim; Wm. T. Palfrey, Diary (Louisiana State University), 
passim; Randolph Collection (Louisiana State University), passim; Magnolia Plantation 


Journal, passim; Wm. J. Minor, Pocket Diary, IV, V, VIII, X, XII, XV, passim; 
Curlee, “A Study of Texas Slave Plantations,” 118-19. 
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boarding Townsend and his workmen until the building was com- 
pleted.” 

The Minor plantations in Terrebonne and Ascension parishes em- 
ployed a white carpenter the year round from 1846 to 1866. In 1846 
and 1847 Alexander Nisbet received $50 per month as a carpenter and 
near the end of the latter year became overseer on the Ascension Parish 
plantation, a job he held until his death in 1852. Charles Minty was 
Minor'’s full-time carpenter at $50 per month from 1851 until 1863. 
During the grinding season he received an additional $100 for extra 
work, making his annual wages $700. From 1863 through 1865 he 
served as overseer.** On the William T. Palfrey plantation in St. Mary 
Parish, carpenters, brickmakers, and coopers were employed at various 
times from 1846 until 1860. Usually, such hired workers boarded with 
the overseer, but occasionally the hired man sat at the planter’s table. 
In February, 1846, for instance, Palfrey recorded in his diary that 
“Charles Johnson came to work (carpenter) he boards at my house— 
wages $60 p. mo.” On occasions carpenters and masons were paid by 
the day or by the job. In 1856 Palfrey paid one Harrison $2.50 per 
day for carpentering on the plantation. The following year Palfrey 
contracted with Addison Pumphrey to build two Negro cabins at $25 
each.*” 

In 1848 Augustin Pugh paid Thomas Clark of Thibodaux at the rate 
of two dollars per thousand to lay brick on his plantation in Assump- 
tion Parish. Clark worked at a variety of jobs, including setting boilers 
at the sawmill and sugar house, building a boiler chimney, a cabin, 
a drain, and a well.** In June, 1853, John H. Randolph paid A. David- 
son $880.37 for slating the sugar house and an additional $387 for 
other brick work on the place.** 

Although planters preferred where possible to have their sugar 

20 Contract between John H. Randolph and John Townsend, April 15, 1861, in Ran- 
dolph Collection. 

21 William J. Minor, Diary, III, IV, VIII, XXIV, XXV, passim. 

22 Wm. T. Palfrey, Diary, I, passim. 


23 A. F. Pugh Papers, Receipt, September 11, 1848. 
24 Plantation Journal, June-July, 1853, in Randolph Collection. 
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hogsheads and molasses barrels made by their own slave coopers, it 
was not the good fortune of every planter to have a capable cooper. 
In such cases, he was forced to order hogsheads and barrels from a 
cooperage establishment in New Orleans or hire a cooper to make 
them on the place. In the early 1830's, for example, David Weeks paid 
James Rossiter at the rate of fifty cents per barrel and one dollar per 
hogshead for cooperage work on his plantation in the Attakapas region 
of Louisiana.” A considerable number of the coopers were free Negroes 
and mulattoes. That many of the skilled workers prospered in the 
sugar region is indicated by the manuscript census returns for 1860. 
Many coopers, bricklayers, and carpenters listed personal estates of 
several thousand dollars, and a few also possessed real estate up to 
several thousand dollars in value. 

There are sufficient cases on record to indicate that the hiring of 
free Negro tradesmen was no rare occurrence. In 1831 when Alexan- 
der Porter was seeking skilled mechanics for work on his Bayou Teche 
plantation, he wrote John McDonogh to send him several from New 
Orleans. McDonogh was able to get only two to help Porter, and they 
demanded $50 per month in wages.** A most interesting relationship 
was that between John H. Randolph, large sugar planter of Iberville 
Parish, and the free Negro Ned Farm in the years from 1834 to 1850. 
During each year Randolph advanced food, clothing, and cash to Ned, 
and at the end of the year deducted the total advance from his year’s 
wages. Ned farmed a small patch of cane and during grinding season 
worked at various jobs on the plantation. In 1846 Randolph paid him 
$46.50 as the balance of wages due him and in 1848, $33.00. In March, 
1850, Randolph recorded in his journal: 


Ned Farm a free man of Colour departed this life in March 1850. My 
indebtedness to him for hire from January 1834 to January 1850, at $80.00 
a year, (after deducting all credits.) amounts to Six Hundred and nineteen 
dollars and Eighty five cents ($619 85/100) which amt. he requested me to 
keep in Trust for his Wife Betsy, and his three children, Selina, Betsy, and 


25 Weeks Collection, March 20, 1832, ef seq. 
26 John McDonogh to Alexander Porter, May 7, May 16, 1831, in McDonogh Papers 
(Tulane University Library, New Orleans). 
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Fanny; and to use my discretion in using it for them to the best advantage— 
which I promised him to do. 

Randolph paid 5 per cent interest on the above sum and each year 
paid out to Farm's family from $35 to $65. When Randolph's journal 
ended in January, 1862, there was $416.22 still due the Ned Farm 
family.” 

The Irish and German workers who were hired to ditch and reclaim 
land in the Louisiana sugar region were usually obtained through labor 
contractors in New Orleans, who contracted with planters for a ditch- 
ing job and in turn hired unskilled workers in the New Orleans labor 
market to do the work. Unfortunately, we know little of these people 
other than that they came from the Spanish, French, Italian, Irish, and 
German immigrants who entered New Orleans in large numbers in the 
ante-bellum period. Frequently they were illiterate, and rarely did they 
possess anv taxable property. Actually, since they were usually em- 
ployed by the contractors rather than by the planters, they probably 
occupied a position more nearly like that of hired slave labor except 
for the fact that they were free. The slave labor, on the other hand, 
whether hired or owned, was definitely a part of the slave system, and 
thus does not fall within the scope of a study of free labor on the 
southern plantation. 

No great significance is claimed for this incomplete picture of some 
representatives of that large but unsung class of ante-bellum ‘south- 
erners, the hired workers. Even a more detailed analysis of their role 
probably would not revolutionize accepted interpretations of the ante- 
bellum South, but they were an important, though relatively humble, 
part of that locality. Their very obscurity makes the researcher's job 
one of painstaking searches into the by-ways of varied source materials 
to gather bits of data about persons who in themselves played no sig- 
nificant role in ante-bellum affairs. Yet their story must be told if the 
whole fabric of the ante-bellum plantation society is to be adequately 
understood. A fuller account of these skilled workers would lead to 
study of the town life of the Old South and might result in some modi- 


27 Plantation Journal, 1846-1850, and January, 1862, in Randolph Collection. 
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fication of the thesis that the plantation was tied only to the city in its 
economic and social relationships. In the sugar region of Louisiana, at 
least, small-town life throve in ante-bellum days, and Thibodaux, 
Baton Rouge, Plaquemine, Alexandria, Donaldsonville, New Iberia, 
St. Martinsville, St. Francisville, and Franklin were in countless ways a 
part of the sugar economy of the area. Skilled tradesmen, overseers, 
and townspeople were, along with planters, Negroes, yeoman farmers, 
and city-folk, a part of the complete mosaic of the Old South, and 
much of the flavor of that social order will be missed if they are not 
included. 








Charles Tait, Planter, Politician, and 
Scientist of the Old South 


By CHARLES H. MOFFAT 


The lives of military and political leaders are often studied in 
minute detail, while lesser, more typical men are neglected. Perhaps 
this has been especially true of the study of the history of the United 
States in the nineteenth century, a period of great economic and social 
change and bitter political controversy. While the importance of these 
biographical studies of men of influence and power in the political and 
military affairs of the time should not be minimized, the historian may 
also find in the lives of such men as Charles Tait, educator, scientist, 
pioneer planter, jurist, and member of Congress, many facts which 
contribute to a fuller understanding of the period in which he lived. 

Tait first entered public life as an educator, and after a brief term 
as head of Richmond Academy, Augusta, Georgia, he became, suc- 
cessively, a member of the state legislature, judge of the state supreme 
court, and United States senator from Georgia. Following ten years 
of service in the Senate, he was appointed judge of the federal court 
for the Alabama district. But his interests were wider than the legis- 
lative hall and the judicial bench. He was also a successful planter, a 
member of the American Philosophical Society, and an important 
figure in American paleontology. 

Although Tait’s contribution to his time was largely made in Georgia 
and Alabama, he was born in Louisa County, Virginia, on February 
1, 1768, of Scotch ancestry. He was the oldest of the ten children of 
James Tait and his wife, Rebecca Hudson Tait, a cousin of Elizabeth 
Hudson, the mother of Henry Clay.* His early boyhood was spent on 


1 Brief biographical data on Charles Tait may be found in Allen Johnson and Dumas 
Malone (eds.), Dictionary of American Biography (20 vols. and index, New York, 
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his father’s tobacco farm in Virginia, but when decreasing yields and 
rising costs of production made tobacco culture less profitable to the 
Virginia farmers, James Tait in 1783 joined the southwestward migra- 
tion to the fresh soil of the Georgia piedmont. Through the generosity 
of a friend, Governor George Mathews of Georgia, James Tait was 
granted under the headright system more than three thousand acres of 
land in Wilkes, Elbert, and Franklin counties.* The elder Tait was one 
of the first purchasers of lots in Petersburg, where he and his fellow 
Virginians formed the nucleus of a well-known and prosperous settle- 
ment on the Broad and Savannah rivers. 

After receiving his basic education in Virginia, Charles Tait moved 
in 1785 to his father’s new residence on the Savannah River. Most of 
James Tait’s land was devoted to the cultivation of tobacco, and Charles 
evidently assisted his father and brothers in caring for the crop. At 
some time during his youth in Georgia, while hauling tobacco to 
market, he was thrown from a horse, severely injuring his leg. Infec- 
tion developed, the leg was amputated, and he wore a wooden stump 
for the remainder of his life. 

At the age of eighteen Tait enrolled in 1786 as a member of the 
first class at Wilkes Academy, in Washington, Georgia. Here he studied 
for two years the traditional classical course offered by that early 
institution and established acquaintanceship with a number of people 
who were to be important either as friends or opponents in his later 
career.’ During this period he also came under the influence of Bishop 
Francis Asbury, who had converted James and Rebecca Tait to Method- 
ism before they left Virginia, and who in 1788 organized the first 
Methodist conference in Georgia in their home in Petersburg.* This 
1928-1937), XVIII, 274-75, in Thomas M. Owen (ed.), History of Alabama and Dic- 
tionary of Alabama Biography (A vols., Chicago, 1921), IV, 1640, and in Alma C. 
Tompkins, Charles Tait (Auburn, Ala., 1910). 


2 Information furnished the author on January 7, 1946, by John B. Wilson, Secretary 
of State of Georgia. 
Charles Tait’s Diary, 1826-1827 (in possession of Mrs. Felicia B. Moore, Wash- 
ington, D. C.). 
* James A. Tait’s Memorandum Book, 1850 (in possession of Albert Tait, Camden, 
Alabama). See also John H. McIntosh, The Official History of Elbert County, 1790- 
1935 (Athens, Ga., 1940), 69. 
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close association with the Methodist bishop led Charles Tait to enter 
Cokesbury College, Abingdon, Maryland, in May, 1788; and after only 
a few months’ study he was appointed to the faculty of the college, 
serving as professor of French and as instructor of the “charity stu- 
dents.” 

While in Abingdon Tait married Mrs. Anne Lucas Simson of Balti- 
more, to whom two sons were born—James Asbury in 1791 and Charles 
Jefferson in 1794.° By 1792 the elder Tait was urging his son to return 
to Georgia, and in 1794, having become dissatisfied with his position 
at Cokesbury College, Charles resigned and returned to Elbert County.’ 
His interest in education had not diminished, however, and in April, 
1795, he was inaugurated as the fifth rector of Richmond Academy at 
Augusta.* This Academy, chartered by the Georgia legislature in 1783, 
and still operating as an academy and junior college, is the oldest 
institution of learning in the state, and undoubtedly the rectorship 
was the choice educational position in Georgia at that time. 

In 1796 William H. Crawford became the head of the English de- 
partment at the Academy. In the light of future events, Tait’s associa- 
tion with Crawford was the most important connection that he made 
while in Augusta. The two young men were deeply interested in 
political affairs, and shortly after Crawford came to Augusta he and 
Tait organized a public debating society, of which Cowles Mead, 
Major George Watkins, and other prominent Augustans were mem- 
bers.* But by 1797 the finances of Richmond Academy had become 
involved as a result of mismanagement on the part of the board of 
trust. When the trustees curtailed expenses by reducing faculty sal- 
aries, Tait resigned the rectorship and was succeeded by Crawford, 

5 George W. Archer, An Authentic History of Cokesbury College (Bel Air, Md., 
1894), 14; Bernard C. Steiner, History of Education in Maryland (Washington, 1894), 
240. Cokesbury, the first Methodist college in the world, had been chartered by the 
Methodist Conference in 1784 and dedicated by Bishop Asbury in the following year. 

Owen (ed.), Dictionary of Alabama Biography, 1V, 1640. Charles Jefferson lived 
less than a month. 

T James A. Tait’s Memorandum Book, 1844. 

® Charles G. Cordle, “An Ante-Bellum Academy: The Academy of Richmond County, 


1783-1863" (M. A. Thesis, University of Georgia, 1935), 17, 57. 
® Savannah Georgian, May 28, 1823. 
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who served for a year in the dual capacity of rector and English 
teacher.*® 

James Tait died in 1798, and Charles inherited from his father 
several slaves and one-half of the land on which his father had lived."* 
For the next twenty years he maintained his home on this Georgia 
plantation, which he called the “Retreat.” Intrusting the management 
of his property to an overseer, Tait now devoted the larger part of his 
time to law and politics.” 

The Virginia planters who settled in the Broad River section were 
contemptuous of their neighbors who lived on the pineland stretches 
in the lower part of Wilkes County. The residents of the southern 
portion of Wilkes County were former residents of North Carolina, 
whose social and economic views were not in accord with those of 
their somewhat better educated, Virginia-born neighbors to the north- 
ward. It was largely the North Carolina element, led by General Elisha 
Clark, who formed an alliance with several influential Federalists and 
succeeded in inducing the Georgia legislature to enact the notorious 
Yazoo Act, by which several million acres of the public domain were 
sold to several companies of speculators at an extremely low price. 
The Virginians of the Broad River settlement, being men of property 
and therefore more conservative in financial matters, were not slow in 
condemning the participants in the Yazoo transactions. The “Yazoo 
Fraud” furnished the issue on which Georgia's first political parties 
were based. James Jackson resigned his seat in the United States Senate 
and was elected to the Georgia legislature, where he was instrumental 
in securing the repeal of the Yazoo law. The Jackson party, made up 
largely of the Virginia planter and professional group, included among 
its leaders such men as Charles Tait, William H. Crawford, William 
W. Bibb, and David B. Mitchell. These men embraced the principles 
of Thomas Jefferson and declared themselves to be the Republican 
party in Georgia, thus forcing the North Carolinians to align them- 

10 Cordle, “An Ante-Bellum Academy,” 18-19. 

11 James Tait’s Will, probated January 30, 1798, in Ordinary Records, 1791-1803, 


Will Book B (Ordinary’s Office, Elbert County Court House, Elberton, Georgia). 
12 James A. Tait’s Memorandum Buok, 1850. 
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selves with the Federalists for a time. The odium of ‘“Yazooism”’ dis- 
credited the Federalists in Georgia, however, and by 1800 the North 
Carolinians joined John Clark’s faction of the Republican party. The 
Jackson-Crawford party continued to appeal to the Virginia or planter- 
professional groups, while the Clark faction claimed to represent the 
small farmers and frontiersmen. There was in reality no difference in 
principle between the two, the distinction being largely based on per- 
sonalities rather than principles.’* 

Tait was strongly Jeffersonian in his philosophy and supported the 
Republican party in national and local politics. His connection with 
Richmond Academy had given him a certain amount of prestige, and 
in 1799 he was elected to the state senate from Elbert County. While 
in the senate he was chiefly interested in the improvement of trans- 
portation facilities in the Broad River country, and he was responsible 
for an act which made provisions for the improvement of navigation 
on the Broad and Savannah rivers between Elbert County and Augusta. 
As chairman of the senate committee on university affairs, Tait reported 
on February 4, 1799, that his committee had enrolled an act authorizing 
the board of visitors to decide on a proper location for the University 
of Georgia.”* 

After serving one term in the state senate, Tait returned to Elbert 
County, where for the next four years he engaged in the practice of law. 
During the period Tait and his friend Crawford were in partnership 
for a brief time, although Crawford's office was in Lexington, Georgia. 
Tait had received no formal legal training but had “read Blackstone” 
while at Cokesbury College. His contemporaries considered him a strong 
and astute lawyer and a person of “far more than ordinary ability.”*° 
Although, according to his son, he “had his foibles,” he seems not to 

18 See Charles H. Haskins, “The Yazoo Land Companies,” in Papers of the American 
Historical Association (New York, 1886-1891), V (1891), 395-437. A convenient brief 
account is in E. Merton Coulter, A Short History of Georgia (Chapel Hill, 1933), 187-92. 

14 Georgia Legislature, Senate Journal, 1799, pp. 11, 34. 

15 Lucian L. Knight, Georgia's Landmarks, Memorials, and Legends (2 vols., Atlanta, 
1913), Il, 16; William F. Northen (ed.), Men of Mark in Georgia (7 vols., Atlanta, 


1907), II, 263; John E. D. Shipp, Giant Days, or the Life and Times of William H. 
Crawford (Americus, Ga., 1909), 50. , 
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have become involved in the illegal land transactions so common at 
this time. Most of his legal cases dealt with wills, land titles, and money 
claims, and his memoranda indicate that his practice was financially 
successful.** 

In the spring of 1803 Thomas P. Carnes resigned his position as 
superior court judge of the Western Circuit. The office was a stepping- 
stone to political preferment, and though Tait hoped to be appointed 
to the post, Governor John Milledge granted an ad interim appoint- 
ment to John Griffin, a brother-in-law of John Clark. When the legis- 
lature convened in November, 1803, Tait was elected over Griffin to 
fill the unexpired term. The Western Circuit, over which Tait presided, 
embraced all of upper Georgia. The Oconee River was the frontier line 
until 1804, and Tait was the first judge to hold court on the west side 
of that river.** 

Since the superior court was the state’s highest tribunal, the judges 
possessed great authority, and their duties were so varied and complex 
that the office required a veritable “legal Hercules.’’* Tait possessed, 
however, certain qualities which especially fitted him for the office. 
He was a man of tremendous industry, perseverance, and energy, and 
he throve on work, his favorite maxim being “the busiest man is the 
happiest man.” He deplored miscarriages of justice and was especially 
sympathetic toward those whom he felt to be the falsely accused victims 
of private passion.’® Fully conscious of the powers vested in him and 
doubtless sobered by the responsibility, he seems to have been generally 
known for his magnanimity and moderation in the administration of 
justice. 

In such a period of intra-party strife, no politician was immune from 

16 James A. Tait to Albert J. Pickett, n.d., in Pickett Papers (Alabama Department 
of Archives and History, Montgomery) ; William H. Crawford to Charles Tait, November 
7, 1819, in Tait Papers (Alabama Department of Archives and History); Charles Tait’s 
Memorandum, 1800-1802 (in possession of Mrs. A. B. Howard, Montgomery). 


17 Georgia Legislature, House Journal, November 19, 1803; James A. Tait’s Memo- 
randum Book, 1838. 


18 Warren Grice, The Georgia Bench and Bar (2 vols., Macon, Ga., 1931), I, 266. 

19 James A. Tait to Pickett, n.d., in Pickett Papers; James A. Tait’s Memorandum 
Book, 1850; Franklin County, Georgia, Superior Court, Minutes of the January Term, 
1805 (Georgia Department of Archives and History, Atlanta). 
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bitter personal attack by his enemies within the party. Tait’s election 
to the bench over Judge Griffin brought down upon him all the bitter- 
ness of the Clark faction in Georgia. Shortly after Tait assumed office 
John Clark circulated an acrimonious indictment in which he charged 
that the Judge was ill-tempered, immoral, corrupt and dishonest, and 
generally incompetent. While in the senate, according to Clark, Tait 
had attempted to secure the passage of a law setting aside a court 
decision in order to benefit one of his clients. Clark also asserted that 
Tait, in his judicial capacity, had been influenced by his friendship with 
Crawford to the extent that he had rendered decisions favorable to 
Crawford’s clients, and claimed that because of his partiality people 
who had cases to be tried in the Western Circuit considered it to their 
advantage to secure Crawford as their lawyer.” 

The attack was renewed in 1806, when Clark learned that Tait in 
his judicial capacity had come into possession of an affidavit in which 
one Robert Clary, a fugitive from justice in North Carolina, charged 
that Clark had accepted $20,000 in counterfeit money for the sale of 
1,100 acres of land and had then exchanged these funds with his 
brother-in-law, the state treasurer, for sound money. Despite the fact 
that Tait declined to take action because of the unreliable character of 
the deponent, Clark claimed that Tait and Crawford were conspiring 
against him and petitioned the legislature to impeach Tait on charges 
of having participated in a foul conspiracy. In the proceedings which 
followed Tait was vigorously defended by Crawford and, after the 
examination of twenty-eight witnesses whose names Clark had sug- 
gested, was exonerated by a vote of 57 to 3, despite the presence in the 
legislature of a number of Clark men.” 

Having been frustrated in his attempt to oust Tait from the judge- 
ship, Clark now challenged Crawford to a duel. Clark came through 
this encounter unscathed, but Crawford’s wrist was badly shattered; 

20 Clark's statement was later expanded and published in pamphlet form in connection 
with an attack on Crawford. See John Clark, Considerations on the Purity of the Prin- 
ciples of William H. Crawford, Esq. Deducible from his Conduct in Connexion with 


Charles Tait, Esq. towards the Author of this Publication (Augusta, Ga., 1819). 
21 Augusta Chronicle, December 13, 1806; Shipp, Giant Days, 69-72. 
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and when he refused to accept a renewal of the challenge after his 
recovery, Clark concluded that the only way left for him to obtain 
satisfaction was to settle accounts with Tait. Instead of resorting to a 
duel, however, Clark felt that it would be more insulting to Tait’s 
dignity to give him a public horse-whipping. Consequently, as Tait was 
driving along a Milledgeville street in the summer of 1807, Clark, on 
horseback, accosted him and with a cowhide lash applied thirty or 
more strokes upon his back. As a result of this assault upon a judge 
of the high court, Clark was fined $2,000 and was required to post a 
bond for good behavior for a period of five years, but Governor Jared 
Irwin, a member of the Clark faction, remitted the court sentence.” 

By 1809 Tait, weary of the local political broils and anxious to extend 
his sphere of influence, decided to enter national politics. When John 
Milledge resigned his seat in the United States Senate in 1809, Tait 
became a candidate for the vacant post. His opponent was Major Elisha 
Clark, the solicitor-general of the Ocmulgee District and a brother of 
John Clark. After a spirited contest in the legislature, Tait was elected 
on the third ballot by a majority of one vote.** He took the oath of 
office as a United States senator on December 28, 1809, to serve the 
remainder of Milledge’s unexpired term, and in 1813 was re-elected 
for the full term ending in 1819. 

During his entire senatorial career he was active and influential and 
frequently showed an independence of party control. He broke with 
his party, for example, in supporting the bill to re-establish the United 
States Bank in 1811, and when this bill was defeated, he championed 
the recommendation of Secretary of the Treasury Albert Gallatin for 
the adoption of a system of internal taxation. Tait voted for Senator 
William B. Giles’ Army Bill, and he condemned the inconsistency of 
those Republicans who voted for that measure and at the same time 
refused to vote for taxes with which to finance an increased military 

22 For Clark’s version, see Clark, Comsiderations on Principles, 105-10; for contem- 
porary comments on the Governor's action, see Athens (Ga.) Express, May 27, 1809, 
and Bolling Hall to David B. Mitchell, May 26, 1809, in Georgia Historical Quarterly 


(Savannah, 1917- ), XXI (1937), 383-84. 
28 Savannah Columbian Museum and Advertiser, December 7, 1809. 
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organization. ‘He must have been either a fool or a Rascal,’’ he said, 
“who voted for the Troops . . . and who will not now vote for the 
money & the means of raising . . . the Army. .. . War, Army & 
Taxes are inseparably connected.’ 

The members of the Georgia delegation in Congress were War 
Hawks from the beginning of the quarrel with Great Britain. As early 
as 1810 Representative William W. Bibb had declared: “If all the 
states were as ready for war as Georgia is, I should be ready and willing 
to encounter the enemy.”** Crawford, who was Georgia's senior senator 
at that time, saw no alternative save war, nor would Tait pursue any 
middle ground so long as the British persisted in enforcing their Orders 
in Council. In February, 1812, he wrote Governor David B. Mitchell 
that “If the Of[rders} in C[ouncil}] are not repealed War ought and 
I hope will be declared.”*° 

With the declaration of war against Great Britain in June, 1812, 
Tait realized that the United States was becoming involved in a conflict 
with the leading naval power of the world, and as a member of the 
Senate Naval Affairs Committee he sought to strengthen that arm of 
the service. On December 14, 1812, he obtained an amendment to a 
Senate bill in order to provide for the building of ships of not less than 
seventy-four guns, and the amended measure was passed by the Senate. 
Passage by the House was delayed for a few days because of opposition 
to Tait’s amendment by members of his own party, but in the end his 
point of view prevailed.*” During the remainder of the war Tait kept 
the cause of the Navy before Congress by offering resolutions of ap- 
preciation to individual heroes of naval engagements; and in answering 
the opponents of such a resolution for Commodore Oliver H. Perry in 
December, 1813, he showed that he had a clear perception of the sig- 
nificance of the victory on Lake Erie. “The victory on the lake was 


24 Charles Tait to David B. Mitchell, February 20, 1812, in Georgia Historical Quar- 
terly, XXII, 385. ’ 

25 Amanda Johnson, Georgia as a Colony and State (Atlanta, 1938), 204. 

26 Tait to Mitchell, February 20, 1812, Joc. cit. 

27 Annals of Congress, 12 Cong., 2 Sess., 31-33 (December 14, 1812). For the debate 
in the House of Representatives, see ibid., 404-50 (December 16-23, 1812). 
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decisive in every particular,” he said. “It transported our land forces 
to the enemy’s shores to conquer and redeem; it dispersed the savage, 
quieted the fears of our fellow citizens on the western frontier, and 
gave peace to a land which repeated massacres had stained with the 
blood of its people.”** 

In contrast with his admiration for the heroes of the naval warfare, 
Tait had little respect for the generals who were conducting the war 
on land. He expressed his feeling that the Army seemed “not to have 
any good officers,” and he considered it especially unfortunate that 
General Henry Dearborn had been retained in command. ‘‘No man,” 
he said, “has any confidence in his capacity to conduct an army; he 
appears to be an obstinate and ignorant old man.”” And lack of respect 
gave way to contempt when his attention was turned to the attitude of 
the Federalists in refusing to support the prosecution of the war. He 
scornfully recorded in his diary in 1813 that “No Federal gentleman 
was present” among the 250 guests at a dinner which he had attended 
in honor of the naval heroes. “Such is the rancor of party spirit,” he 
added, ‘that the two parties cannot join in the celebration of the most 
glorious events in the history of this country! What will posterity think 
of the present times? On the subject of the navy, there should be no 
division of opinion.’’* 

Tait’s most distinguished work in the Senate was rendered in con- 
nection with the enlargement and reorganization of the Navy. In 1814 
he was made chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee, a position 
which he held until the expiration of his term in 1819. Believing that 
“the true remedy against maritime wrongs is maritime force,” he de- 
clared that a strong Navy cannot fail “to procure respect from abroad 
and safety at home.”** His conviction that “‘a strong Navy is not only 
the most efficient and appropriate but also the cheapest defense for 
this country’’ led him to originate and sponsor the naval appropriation 


28 Augusta Chronicle, January 24, 1814, quoting from Tait’s speech of December 29, 
1813, in the Senate. 


2° Charles Tait’s Diary, May-July, 1813. 
80 [bid. See also Tompkins, Charles Tait, 8-9. 
81 Annals of Congress, 13 Cong., 3 Sess., 113 (November 28, 1814). 
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act of 1816, which provided for an annual naval appropriation of one 
million dollars to extend over a period of eight years. The bill passed 
the Senate under his sponsorship on April 26, 1816, and became law 
three days later. An integral part of the reorganized naval establish- 
ment was the Navy Board, which Tait also conceived in an effort to 
render the “civil administration of the navy as complete as the nature 
of the institution will admit.’** This Board was to be composed of 
naval officers who were to collaborate with the Navy Department and 
to give it the benefit of their practical observation and experience. 

His interest in improvement of the efficiency and morale of the Navy 
was also shown in such minor matters as the obtaining of larger ap- 
propriations for the Navy pension fund in 1816, and his insistence that 
this fund be protected ‘from the hands of rapacity, negligence and 
fraud.’"** As early as 1814 he had recommended that Congress create 
the rank of admiral in order to encourage greater attainments among 
the ranking officers by opening the way for further promotion, and in 
1815 his program visualized a national academy for the training of 
naval officers.** In time, of course, these efforts began to receive favor- 
able recognition, and many leading officers of the Navy began to urge 
that he be appointed Secretary of the Navy. In support of this sugges- 
tion, the Baltimore Patriot stated in 1817 that he deserved the position 
not only because of “his long and honorable service,” but also because 
“The firmness and talents of this gentleman, his extensive knowledge 
of all matters connected with the navy, and his close application to 
business will qualify him to discharge the duties of the office; while 
his correct, dignified, and gentlemanly deportment justly render him a 
favorite with the people and with the officers of the Navy.’’** Although 

82 [bid., 14 Cong., 1 Sess., 363 (April 26, 1816), and Appendix, 1886 (April 29, 
1816); Tait to Benjamin W. Crowninshield, December 27, 1816, in American State 
Papers, Naval Affairs (4 vols., Washington, 1834-1861), I, 444. 

88 Tait to Crowninshield, February 13, 1816, in War Records Archives, Navy Depart- 
ment, Miscellaneous Letters (National Archives), II, 32. 

84 Tait to Crowninshield, January 9, 1815, ibid., 1, 81; Annals of Congress, 13 Cong., 
3 Sess., 114 (November 28, 1814). 

85 Quoted in Savannah Columbian Museum and Gazette, September 16, 1817. The 
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the appointment was given to another, Tait continued his work in 
behalf of the Navy, and after the close of his term in the Senate he was 
described by a former colleague as “the most zealous and most effici- 
ent supporter of the navy in Congress.’’*° 

Second only to his activities in connection with naval affairs during 
his senatorial career was Tait’s interest in the advance of the southern 
frontier and the subsequent admission of new states into the Union. 
As chairman of special committees of the Senate, he participated di- 
rectly in the formulation of the enabling legislation that admitted 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and Alabama to statehood. On January 18, 1811, 
he was made chairman of a select committee to consider a bill which 
had originated in the House of Representatives “to enable the people 
of the Territory of Orleans to form a constitution . . . preliminary to 
admission . . . into the Union,” and a week later he reported a recom- 
mendation from that committee for changes in the proposed boundary.*” 
His amendment was modified and accepted by both houses, and the 
approval of the measure by the President on February 20 marked the 
end of an extended debate in which eastern Federalists had displayed 
strong sectional prejudice in their attempts to prevent its adoption. 

In the case of Mississippi, both intersectional and internal rivalry 
played important parts in delaying statehood. Within the territory the 
development of a strong movement for division into two states brought 
conflict between the residents of the Natchez district and those of the 
Alabama-Tombigbee region; and when the question of admission came 
before Congress in 1811, the northern opponents of the federal three- 
fifths ratio managed to postpone action on the ground that in ceding 
its western lands to the national government in 1802 Georgia had 


would “consider it a most fortunate circumstance if such a gentleman as you were to be 
appointed—one to whom the Navy could at all times look to with confidence . . . no 
man, I am sure, would be more acceptable to the nation—and none so much so to the 
officers of the Navy.” Rodgers to Tait, September 3, 1817, in John Rodgers Papers (Divi- 
sion of Manuscripts, Library of Congress). 

86 James Barbour to Tait, January 7, 1821, in Tait Papers. 

87 Annals of Comgress, 11 Cong., 3 Sess., 98 (January 18, 1811), 103 (January 25, 
1811). See Everett S. Brown, Constitutional History of the Louisiana Purchase (Berkeley, 
1920), 170-87, for an account of the debate on this bill prior to its passage. 
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stipulated that the territory should be admitted as a single state.** Tait, 
who was particularly interested in creating two states, exerted his in- 
fluence with his Georgia friends, and on January 4, 1813, he reported 
to the Senate that Georgia had agreed to a division.*® Problems con- 
nected with the conduct of the War of 1812 caused further delay, and 
it was not until 1817 that Tait, as chairman of the Senate committee 
to which the question had been referred, obtained the passage of a bill 
to enable the people of the western part of the Mississippi Territory 
to form a state government, together with a second measure providing 
for the organization of the eastern part as Alabama Territory.” 

Tait’s interest in obtaining statehood for Alabama was both personal 
and political. The territorial governor was William W. Bibb, who had 
recently been his colleague as senator from Georgia, and among the 
new settlers who flocked into the territory following the opening of 
Indian lands were many of his Georgia friends and political associates. 
His own son, James A. Tait, had served in the Creek War in Alabama 
and had returned to the region early in 1817 for the purpose of locating 
desirable lands to which the entire family might move. Since Tait him- 
self was expected to join this group on the expiration of his term in 
the Senate, they naturally depended upon him to assist them in ob- 
taining permission to set up a state government. “Your work is still 
incomplete,” one of them wrote after the creation of the territory. “I 
think you ought to crown your other labors of love . . . by procuring 
the act of admission to the Union.’"** Thus it was to him that the peti- 
tion of the territorial legislature asking for statehood was sent in 

88 For the question of division, see Thomas P. Abernethy, The Formative Period in 
Alabama, 1815-1828 (Montgomery, 1922), 33-40, and Franklin L. Riley, “Location of 
the Boundaries of Mississippi,” in Pwblications of the Mississippi Historical Society 
(Oxford, 1898-1914), III (1900), 167-84. For the larger question of opposition to the 
three-fifths ratio, see Albert F. Simpson, ‘The Political Significance of Slave Represen- 
tation, 1787-1821," in Journal of Southern History (Baton Rouge, 1935- ), VII (1941), 
315-42. 


39 Annals of Comgress, 12 Cong., 2 Sess., 38 (January 4, 1813). 

#0 Ibid., 14 Cong., 2 Sess., 71 (January 17, 1817), 91 (January 31, 1817), 139 (Feb- 
ruary 21, 1817). 

#1 John W. Walker to Tait, September 22, 1818, in Tait Papers. For the plans of the 
Tait family, see Tait to James A. Tait, January 20, 1817, ibid. 
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November, 1818; and when he presented that petition to the Senate 
on December 11, he was immediately made chairman of a committee 
to prepare an enabling act.” So rapidly did this committee proceed 
with its work that on March 2, 1819—two days before the end of his 
senatorial career—Tait had the satisfaction of seeing President Monroe 
sign the measure authorizing the framing of a state constitution for 
Alabama. And by the time the constitution was sent to Congress for 
the final act of admission in the following December, he had moved 
to Alabama and had unsuccessfully sought election as one of the first 
senators from the new state.“ 

Before his retirement from the Senate, Tait had also taken an active 
part in the early stages of the debate over the admission of Missouri 
to statehood. He understood that the Missouri question was primarily 
a struggle for political advantage, but he expressed a hope that the 
wisdom of his work in framing the legislation which admitted Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, and Alabama into the Union would be demonstrated 
during “the progress of this great question.”** He was made chairman 
of the Senate committee to which the Missouri question was referred 
in February, 1819, and it was on his recommendation that the Senate 
struck out the Tallmadge amendment,“ which would have prohibited 
slavery in Missouri. Tait believed, however, that Senator Rufus King 
of New York, rather than Representative James Tallmadge, was the 
arch-conspirator who had “raised this tempest merely to ride into 
power.” He regarded King as a “plausible, insidious, and insincere 
politician,” and considered DeWitt Clinton, whom he called King’s 
ally in fomenting the agitation, a man without principle. “All that 

42 Walker to Tait, November 11, 1818, #bid.; Annals of Comgress, 15 Cong., 2 Sess., 
66 (December 11, 1818). 

48 William W. Bibb to Tait, July 14, 1819, Walker to Tait, August 7, 1819, and 
William H. Crawford to Tait, November 7, 1819, in Tait Papers; Tait to Walker, Octo- 
ber 8 and 9, 1819, in John W. Walker Papers (Alabama Department of Archives and 
History). 

“4 Tait to Walker, January 5, 1820, in Walker Papers. 


45 Annals of Congress, 15 Cong., 2 Sess., 251 (February 22, 1819), 272-73 (February 
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wicked ambition can suggest he is capable of,” he declared.** He dis- 
missed them both with the statement: “They are New York politicians 
and the whole of them may go to the devil.’’*” 

It is evident that the Missouri question shook Tait’s nationalism. 
As the controversy progressed, he feared that it was no longer a ques- 
tion merely of political power but had become a threat to the Union. 
“Everything is now at stake,” he wrote in 1820 to Representative 
Thomas Cobb of Georgia, ‘not only political power but domestic tran- 
quility and social repose.” He realized that it was impossible not to 
connect this issue with “the momentous one of emancipation of slaves,” 
but, he said, “If Congress pursues this question with a view to affect 
our right to own slaves . . . the slaveholding states must . . . form 
a separate Confederacy.” 

Tait’s decision not to allow his name to go before the Georgia legis- 
lature for re-election in 1819 was based in part upon his knowledge of 
the strong resentment within the state against all members of Congress 
who had voted for an increase in their pay in 1816, but it is also clear 
that he expected his efforts in behalf of statehood for Alabama to be 
rewarded with a senatorship from the new state. His plans to leave 
Georgia were begun as early as January, 1817, when he instructed his 
son to make a tour of the Alabama country in search of a desirable 
location for a future home. The place to be selected, he said, should 
unite fertility, salubrity, and navigation, and must have ‘‘a stream near 
at hand for a mill and machinery,” an elevated site “on the summit of 
which a mansion house can be built in due time,” a good spring, an 
extensive range for livestock, and other desirable land near-by, ‘where 
will settle a number of good neighbors.’*® Before the end of the year 
the younger Tait had established himself as a squatter on a tract of 
public land on the lower Alabama River, where he had built a cabin 


46 Tait to Walker, January 1, February 11, 1820, and Tait to Thomas Cobb, February 
29, 1820, in Walker Papers. 

#7 Tait to Walker, April 11, 1821, ibid. 

48 Tait to Cobb, February 29, 1820, ibid. 

4° Tait to James A. Tait, January 20, 1817, in Tait Papers. See also Frank L. Owsley, 
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and made plans to raise a crop preparatory to the removal of his family 
from Georgia. By the beginning of 1819 the entire Tait family had 
completed the migration to Alabama, and immediately after the ad- 
journment of Congress in March, Tait himself proceeded directly to the 
new location without going back to Georgia.” 

From the time of his arrival in Alabama in April, 1819, Tait found 
himself deeply involved in the political activities of the new state. 
Together with William W. Bibb and John W. Walker, both new ar- 
rivals from Georgia, he was recognized as one of the leaders of the 
faction which sought to bring over the influence of the Crawford 
machine from Georgia to Alabama. Opposed to this group was a less 
formal coalition of newcomers from Tennessee and North Carolina 
who eventually became the supporters of Andrew Jackson, but whose 
original stand was merely anti-Georgia rather than pro-Jackson. Craw- 
ford and Tait were accused of considering Alabama as their own crea- 
tion and of hoping to make it a pocket borough. Thus when Tait let 
it be known that while he did not intend to solicit public office he felt 
that “it is now time for the legislature to think of my service and to 
act as it may deem proper,”™* his ambition ran into unexpected com- 
plications. In the first election under the new state constitution, Bibb 
won the governorship, and the Georgia faction then gave its support 
to Walker and Tait as candidates for the two positions as United States 
senators. Walker, a resident of North Alabama, seems to have met 
with little opposition, but in the southern part of the state the anti- 
Georgia group put forward William R. King, a former congressman 
from North Carolina, as a candidate against Tait. An attempt by 
Crawford to remove King from the contest by offering him an appoint- 
ment as receiver of the General Land Office was branded as outside 
interference, and the growing resentment against the Georgians led 

5° James A. Tait to Charles Tait, January 1, 1818, Mrs. James A. Tait to Charles 
Tait, January 20, 1819, and Charles Tait to James A. Tait, February 13, 1819, in Tait 
Papers. In his letter to his son, Tait explained that his route would be planned to include 
visits with former Presidents Jefferson and Madison in Virginia and Judge John Overton 
in Tennessee. 


51 Tait to Walker, October 8, 1819, in Walker Papers. See also Abernethy, Formative 
Period in Alabama, 45-49, 102-109, for a discussion of the political rivalries. 
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Tait to withdraw his candidacy. “I came to bring peace, not a sword,” 
he wrote. “If I cannot be taken into the state without a struggle, I 
enjoin my friends not to mention my name in relation to any other ap- 
pointment .. . in the gift of the legislature.” 

But this renunciation did not necessarily imply withdrawal from 
political life. Tait desired public office as a mark of prestige and posi- 
tion, which to him were more important than material wealth,” and 
with many powerful friends in Washington his thoughts turned to the 
possibility of an appointive post in the federal government. An oppor- 
tunity soon developed with the creation of the federal judicial district 
of Alabama in April, 1820. Within a month President Monroe had 
accepted the recommendation of Crawford and Walker that the ap- 
pointment as district judge be given to Tait, and the nomination was 
unanimously confirmed by the Senate on May 13, 1820." After con- 
siderable delay in completing the organization of the court, Tait took 
the oath of office in February, 1821, and for the next five years he 
served as the only federal judge in the state. Despite the handicaps of 
inclement weather, disease, and poor transportation facilities, he was 
regular in fulfilling his appointments and was generally known for his 
punctuality.” He also established a reputation for vigorous and fearless 
administration of justice in spite of repeated efforts of political foes or 
disgruntled lawyers to bring about his removal from office.** 

Sessions of the district court were held at Cahawba, in the central 
part of the state, and at Huntsville, in North Alabama, but the major 

52 Tait to Walker, October 9, 1819, in Walker Papers. Crawford's efforts in behalf of 
Tait are described in Crawford to Tait, November 7, 1819, in Tait Papers. 

58 Writing of his son in 1820, for example, he said: “James, who has never yet risen 
higher than a militia captain . . . will I dare say get rich; but what is this miserable 
trash without consideration.” Tait to Walker, January 5, 1820, in Walker Papers. 

54 Walker to Tait, May 14, 1820, in Tait Papers. 

55 Mobile Commercial Register, January 28, 1824. 

56 In 1822, when a lawyer who had been refused a license to practice in the district 
court petitioned the House of Representatives to bring impeachment charges against Tait, 
the House Committee on Judiciary reported that it had found “no irregular or illegal 
proceedings,” but that on the contrary Judge Tait deserved commendation for refusing 


to relax the rules of the court in the face of denunciation and the threat of persecution. 


Annals of Congress, 17 Cong., 2 Sess., 463-67 (December 29, 1822), 715-18 (January 
28, 1823). 
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part of Tait’s work was done at Mobile, where most of the cases in- 
volved such offenses as smuggling of merchandise, the illicit slave 
trade, and piracy. Here his earlier service as chairman of the Senate 
Naval Affairs Committee undoubtedly provided a background that 
was to aid him now in grappling with the manifold intricacies growing 
out of admiralty law. Perhaps the most significant and certainly the 
most complex case to come before his court was one which grew out 
of the efforts of the government to bring about a more effective en- 
forcement of the laws prohibiting the importation of slaves into the 
United States. Violations of the federal act of 1808 had been notorious, 
with the Gulf of Mexico as the principal scene of the smuggling activi- 
ties, but it was not until after the close of the War of 1812 that the 
federal authorities were able to give the problem the attention which 
it required. A revenue cutter was finally assigned to duty in the Gulf 
in 1818, and in June of that year three American schooners carrying 
107 African Negroes were captured and brought into the port of 
Mobile. Instead of condemning the cargo, as a new federal law of 
April 20, 1818, had provided, the Alabama territorial court permitted 
the Negroes to be placed in the hands of the persons to whom they 
were being shipped, and within a short time thirty-eight of them dis- 
appeared; but no further action was taken in the case by the territorial 
authorities. 

When Tait assumed his duties as district judge, therefore, he in- 
herited this unfinished problem in which the federal authorities were 
deeply concerned because of its significance in their efforts to stop the 
slave trade. At the request of the United States marshal, he reopened 
the case in the first session of his court. Summoning the remaining 
sixty-nine Negroes before the court, he condemned all three vessels 
and their cargoes as forfeited to the United States and denied the 
claim of the state of Alabama to jurisdiction in the matter. After further 
litigation over numerous minor technicalities, the claimants of the 
cargoes and the owners of the ships appealed to the United States 
Supreme Court for restitution, and that tribunal upheld Tait’s deci- 
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sions on all the main points in the issue.** In dealing with this case he 
not only won the praise of the Mobile press for “the patient, liberal 
and dignified manner’ in which he presided,” but he also displayed 
vigor and initiative which helped to establish a precedent for the 
handling of other cases in the government's campaign to prosecute 
smugglers of African Negroes. 

In cases involving piracy and the smuggling of merchandise, he was 
equally vigorous and fearless. During his term of service thousands of 
dollars worth of contraband merchandise, ranging from molasses and 
straw hats to firearms and whiskey, was condemned and forfeited to 
the federal government by action of his court. Much more serious, 
however, was the upsurge of piratical activities in the Gulf of Mexico 
following the War of 1812, and in his early charges to grand juries 
Tait urged that special attention be given to the prosecution of cases 
of piracy. Interspersed throughout the records of his court from 1822 
to 1824 are charges of piracy against schooners, brigs, and sloops, but 
the final settlement of most of these cases is left in tantalizing obscurity. 
But by 1824 he was able to report that because of the vigilance of the 
Navy, the integrity of the mercantile class, and the action of the 
courts, “criminal prosecutions on account of piracy are not common.” 

Meanwhile the responsibilities of his judicial office had not ab- 
sorbed Tait’s entire attention. From the time of his arrival in Alabama 
in 1819, he had maintained his interest in the possibility of establishing 
himself and his son as planters in the new region to which they had 
moved. Seeking a soil similar in content to that which they had known 
in the Georgia piedmont, they were not attracted by the black, sticky 
soil of the prairie but chose the light, sandy loam of the Alabama 

57 House Documents, 19 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 121 (Serial No. 136), 53-70; Howse 
Reports, 19 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 231 (Serial No. 142). A brief note on the case is in 
Helen T. Catterall (ed.), Judicial Cases Concerning American Slavery and the Negro 
(5 vols., Washington, 1926-1937), HI, 132. 

58 Mobile Commercial Register, January 21, February 7, 1822, and January 14, 1824. 

5® For examples of Tait’s charges to the grand jury, see ibid., June 6, 1822, and Janu- 
ary 14, 1824. The only extant records of the court for this period are in District Court 


of Alabama, Ledger Book, 1821-1824 (Office of Clerk, District of Southern Alabama, 
Mobile), a small manuscript volume which is obviously not complete. 
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River bottom. Here in 1819 and 1820 they bought 2,600 acres of land 
in Monroe County, along both the east and west banks of the Alabama 
River, at prices ranging as high as twenty dollars per acre. But the 
effects of the panic of 1819 and the abolition of the credit system for 
the sale of public lands forced them to relinquish to the government 
all of their holdings except 952 acres.” 

Nor was forfeiture of lands their only disappointment, for disease 
ravaged the Tait household, and death took a heavy toll of their slaves. 
For a time Tait contemplated shifting his establishment to the pine 
barrens of the interior, and in 1821 he was considering a move to the 
Tennessee Valley. The fertility of the soil in the lowlands appealed 
to him, however, and despite the unhealthfulness of the region, no 
change was made. He and James made eighty-eight bales of cotton 
their second year, which was twice as much as they had produced in 
Georgia with the same labor force.** His first wife had died in 1818, 
before the family left Georgia, and in 1822 he remarried and estab- 
lished his home at Claiborne, a thriving town on the Alabama River 
in Monroe County. During the succeeding years he gradually in- 
creased his holdings by the purchase of desirable tracts in both Monroe 
and Wilcox counties, and as early as 1825 he became interested in 
making a study of extensive fossiliferous deposits which he had found 
in the vicinity of Claiborne. 

With the development of this new scientific interest and the neces- 
sity of giving more attention to his rapidly growing landholdings, it 
was perhaps natural that Tait should begin to place less emphasis upon 
the prestige of official position. By 1826 he had definitely decided to 
end his political career, and in April of that year he resigned from his 
office as district judge. His plans had already been made for an ex- 
tended tour of the United States, and on April 25 he and Mrs. Tait 
left Claiborne for a trip which took them up the Mississippi and the 

®© Tait Land Tables, 1821-1823 (in possession of Albert Tait, Camden, Alabama). 

®1 Tait to Walker, March 5, November 16, 1821, in Walker Papers; James A. Tait to 
Tait, February 5, 1822, in Tait Papers; James A. Tait's Memorandum Book, 1850. 


62 Tait’s second wife was the widow of Judge John Griffin, whom he had twice de- 
feated for the superior court judgeship in Georgia. 
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Ohio to Pittsburgh and by way of the Erie Canal and the Hudson to 
New York City and New England before they settled down in Phila- 
delphia in September, 1826, for the winter. A detailed diary which he 
kept during the course of this journey reveals him as a close observer 
who seemed to possess an insatiable desire for information.* While he 
recorded his impressions of manners and customs, travel conditions, 
comparative prices, and public works, the attention which he gave to 
educational institutions and museums and to distinguished scientists 
whom he met indicated the depth of his interest in cultural and scien- 
tific activities. 

To some extent, perhaps, this new scientific interest was a survival 
from his early experience at Cokesbury and at Richmond Academy, 
where he had taught the rudiments of the known sciences of the time, 
but it had undoubtedly been stimulated by his curiosity concerning the 
unusual deposits in his Alabama environment. It is also possible that 
he was motivated by practical considerations connected with his agri- 
cultural interests, for it was not uncommon at that time for planters to 
study both chemistry and stratigraphy in the hope of finding ways to 
improve the condition of their soil. Whatever the cause, he became so 
enthusiastic over the possibility of becoming a scientist that shortly 
after his arrival in Philadelphia in the fall of 1826 he registered for 
courses in geology and chemistry at the University of Pennsylvania. 
Though he was now fifty-eight years of age and, as he said, ‘‘on the 
downhill of life,” he found these subjects to be a “fountain of pleas- 
ure” which he hoped “to draw on hereafter.” His chemistry instructor 
was the noted Dr. Robert Hare, and he studied geology and mineralogy 
under Solomon Conrad, one of the most distinguished naturalists of 
that period.” 

While in Philadelphia Tait visited the Philadelphia Academy of 
Natural Sciences, where he became acquainted with such eminent 
scientists as Isaac Lea, conchologist and paleontologist, Charles A. 
Poulson, naturalist, and Samuel G. Morton, anthropologist, and where 

68 This diary, covering the period from April 25, 1826, to October 27, 1827, is now 


in the possession of Mrs. Felicia B. Moore, Washington, D. C. 
*4 Tait to James A. Tait, December 16, 1826, in Tait Papers. 
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he added to his own scientific knowledge by reading extensively from 
various books on conchology and botany and by examining all the 
specimens available to him.** In the spring of 1827 he was elected to 
membership in the American Philosophical Society, and in acknowl- 
edging this honor he wrote: “It will be a matter of great consolation 
and of just pride to reflect that my name is enrolled in the same cata- 
logue with that of . . . Franklin, Jefferson, and Rittenhouse.’ 

In the fall of 1827 Tait returned to his frontier home at Claiborne, 
where he was to devote the remainder of his life to his geological and 
agricultural interests. Here he had the good fortune of immediate 
access to an area which a contemporary scientist was soon to describe 
as offering “more charms for the fancy of a geologist than any spot 
probably in America.”*’ Along the bluffs of the Alabama River at 
Claiborne and on Tait’s plantation were vast deposits of shells, fossils, 
corals, and bones that no scientist had ever seen. Tait hoped to make 
these deposits known and thus to make his contribution to scientific 
knowledge. He now began sifting bones and shells from these great 
fossiliferous beds, and he collected a large number of specimens, wrote 
elaborate descriptions of his findings, and painted accurate plates of 
the various fossils. But his chief discouragement lay in the difficult 
of classifying and interpreting his data. He was in the strictest sense 4 
pioneer in the study of Alabama geology, for nothing whatever had 
been done on this subject before 1827. 

Since scientific clearing houses were not available, such investigations 
were then pursued largely in isolation. Tait, understanding that fact 
and realizing his own limitations, called upon the scientists whom he 

65 Tait to James A. Tait, November 1, 1826, ibid. 

66 George Ord to Tait, April 20, 1827, ibid.; Tait to Ord, April 23, 1827, in Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society Archives, Philadelphia. Tait’s pride in this honor would un- 
doubtedly have been greater if he could have known that he had received a recognition 
which came to no other resident of either Georgia or Alabama within his own or the 
succeeding generation. 

67 Timothy A. Conrad to Tait, July 19, 1834, in Tait Papers. 

68 Michael Tuomey, First Biennial Report on the Geology of Alabama (Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., 1850), x. Isaac Lea, to whom Tait sent some of his plates, wrote that they were 


done in “a very superior and correct manner.” Lea to Tait, September 30, 1829, in Tait 
Papers. 
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had known at the Philadelphia Academy for assistance in identifying 
and classifying the fossils which he found. On the basis of his speci- 
mens and descriptions, it soon became apparent to the Philadelphia 
scientists that the Claiborne beds represented the most notable and 
prolific tertiary formation that had thus far been found in America. 
In a report on new specimens which Isaac Lea presented before the 
American Philosophical Society in March, 1832, he referred to Tait 
as one ‘‘to whom science is greatly indebted for his exertions in making 
known the natural history of his vicinity,’** and before the end of that 
year Tait was notified of his election as a corresponding member of 
the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences.” And in the following 
year Lea dedicated to Tait his new book, Contributions to Geology, 
which included an extended section on the Claiborne deposits based 
entirely upon information and materials which Tait himself had fur- 
nished."* Anxious to obtain more direct advice and assistance, however, 
Tait asked the Philadelphia Academy to send one of its specialists in 
the field of tertiary fossils to Claiborne, and in 1833 Timothy A. Con- 
rad, the son of the man under whom Tait had studied geology at the 
University of Pennsylvania, responded to this request. Conrad had 
published in 1832 the first two parts of his famous Fossil Shells of the 
Tertiary Formations of North America, and after a year of residence 
as a guest in the Tait home at Claiborne, during which he and Tait 
made a careful examination of the deposits, he was able to complete 
his book on a scale which established his reputation as the leader in 
systematic research on the tertiary period of geological history.” 
Although the greater part of Tait’s life had been spent in public 
service, he apparently never lost the attachment for the soil which 


6° Transactions of the American Philosophical Society (New Series, Philadelphia, 
1818- ), V (1832-1837), 40. 

7° Tait to Samuel G. Morton, October 16, 1832, in Archives of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Sciences. 

71 Isaac Lea, Contributions to Geology (Philadelphia, 1833), 1-186, especially the 
dedicatory note and p. 28. 

72 For a good account of Conrad’s work in collaboration with Tait, see Harry E. 
Wheeler, “Timothy Abbott Conrad, with Particular Reference to His Work in Alabama 
One Hundred Years Ago,” in Bulletins of American Paleontology (Ithaca, N. Y., 1895- ), 
XXIII (1935-1937), 1-157. 
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had been acquired through his boyhood experience in Virginia and 
Georgia, and during these later years when he was making his contri- 
bution toward the beginning of serious work in the study of tertiary 
geology, he was also deeply involved in the supervision of his extensive 
agricultural interests. As a planter in the Georgia piedmont, he had 
turned from tobacco to cotton as his principal crop, and his decision 
to move to Alabama had been dictated in part by the better oppor- 
tunities for cotton culture which the new region seemed to offer. It 
was with the expectation of becoming planters on a more expansive 
scale, therefore, that he and his son planned their move, selected their 
locations, and began the purchase of land in the Alabama River valley. 
Proceeding cautiously but persistently after the forfeitures of 1820, 
they gradually increased their holdings to approximately four thousand 
acres, which were divided into three plantations—‘‘Medina,” in Monroe 
County, and “Springfield” and “Weldon,” farther up the river in 
Wilcox County. | 

To provide the labor supply for this establishment, Tait had brought 
with him from his Georgia plantation twenty-five working hands, and 
as the needs increased more slaves were added by purchase, until at 
the time of his death in 1835 he was one of the largest slaveholders in 
the state, with a total of 115 slaves."* No record has been found to 
indicate that he ever sold any of his Negroes, and his Memorandum 
Book for the year of his death shows that there were five generations 
of slaves in his possession, one of whom had been in the family for 
seventy-eight years. Believing that it was better to have “the character 
of a good master than a rich one,’"* Tait fed and clothed his Negroes 
well, made it possible for some of them to learn to read and write, and 
provided them with the same quality of medical attention that the 
members of his own family received. He believed that with care his 
slaves would multiply rapidly, and he gave “a full share of attention 


78 Charles Tait's Memorandum Book, 1835 (in possession of Mrs. A. B. Howard, 
Montgomery). Of this total, 39 had been purchased in April, 1835, at a cost of $22,545. 
Bills of Sale, 1835 (in possession of Albert Tait, Camden, Alabama). 

74 Tait to James A. Tait, February 15, 1827, in Tait Papers. 
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to this end of the business.”"* He frequently purchased Negro girls of 
twelve to fifteen years of age, paying as much as $50 more for them 
than for boys of the same age. In 1835 he bought eight such girls at 
an average price of approximately $625 each. So successful was Tait 
in managing ‘this end of the business” that between 1819 and 1834 
fifty-eight Negroes were born on his plantations."* He was also mindful 
of the spiritual needs of his Negroes, for he bequeathed to his heirs 
“forever in trust’ a chapel which he had built in Wilcox County so 
that his “black people . . . might have an opportunity for religious 
instruction.”"** 

Like many other planters, Tait depended upon overseers to operate 
his plantations. And, like others, he found the selection and retention 
of satisfactory overseers to be a major problem. Writing from Phila- 
delphia in 1826 concerning the employment of a new overseer, he said: 
“If he’s honest, industrious, experienced, and a good manager, I shall 
not grudge him a good salary.”’"* But he found few who possessed all 
these qualifications, and his unfortunate experiences with overseers 
were typical of the time and place in which he lived. One overseer 
permitted Negroes from another plantation to spread whooping cough 
among Tait’s slaves, thus resulting in the death of two children; an- 
other lost his authority over the slaves; and still another, through 
carelessness, allowed the gin house to burn. His experiences led him 
to the conclusion that ‘few overseers will act as they ought to.”’” 

Tait's plantations were both agricultural and industrial establish- 
ments, with an important part of the finished goods used on them 
being fashioned at home by his slaves. In addition to cobblers, tanners, 
blacksmiths, and seamstresses, there were Kiah, the millwright, Smith, 
the gunsmith, and Hezekiah, an unusually versatile carpenter, who 

75 Tait to James A. Tait, January 27, 1827, ibid. 

76 Charles Tait’s Memorandum Book, 1835. On the other hand, the son estimated in 
1850 that he had lost nearly three hundred Negroes by death during the past thirty 
years. James A. Tait's Memorandum Book, 1850. 

77 Charles Tait’s Will (copy in possession of Judge Robert E. Tait, Mobile). 

78 Tait to James A. Tait, November 1, 1826, in Tait Papers. 


79 James A. Tait to Tait, September 22, 1824, and January 7, 1834, and Tait to James 
A. Tait, November 1, 1826, ibid.; also James A. Tait’s Memorandum Book, 1826. 
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made everything from cotton scales to gears for the gin machinery, 
including a new device for removing trash and yellow flakes from the 
cotton fiber. Although the plantations were not self-sufficient agricul- 
tural units, Tait insisted that corn must be grown, not only because he 
considered it “the mainstay of life,” but also because it was essential 
for raising enough hogs to provide his Negroes with “as much pork 
as they can eat.”’* Occasionally he raised a surplus of corn, but just as 
often he found it necessary to buy in order to meet the needs of his own 
establishment. From time to time he purchased cattle, sheep, and other 
livestock, and partly to provide forage but partly also for their bene- 
ficial effect on the soil, he sometimes planted leguminous crops.** He 
found the growing of wheat to be impracticable because of the lack 
of flour mills in the region, but he encouraged his slaves to raise all 
kinds of vegetables in patches of their own, and he experimented in- 
termittently in horticulture. 

But despite these manifestations of an interest in diversification, his 
chief crop was cotton, most of his land and resources being devoted 
to the production of this staple. Having come from a section of Georgia 
where cotton was the principal agricultural product, he had learned 
to give special attention to the quality of his crop and to its prepara- 
tion for market. Consequently he usually received a high price for his 
cotton, which he shipped to Mobile aboard Alabama River steamers, 
at a cost of about one dollar per bale.** Conforming to the mercantile 
policy of his day, he sold his cotton and bought his supplies through 
a factor, his accounts for most of the period of his operations in Ala- 
bama being handled by Jeremiah Austill, a well-known Mobile com- 
mission merchant and cotton agent. Tait’s profits from cotton were 
small in the early years, but from 1824 to his death in 1835 his cotton 
planting progressively became more lucrative. In 1831, his largest crop 
year, he produced 350 bales, which Austill sold for him at about nine 


80 Tait to John W. Walker, November 19, 1819, in Walker Papers; Tait to James A. 
Tait, February 15, 1827, in Tait Papers. 

81 A letter from the overseer of “Weldon” describes the results of an experiment with 
peas on that plantation in 1832. Daniel McLeod to Tait, October 27, 1832, in Tait Papers. 

82 Jeremiah Austill to Tait, June 10, 1832, and miscellaneous shippers’ receipts, ibid. 
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cents per pound, or a total of about $11,000. This was about the same 
as the returns from a smaller crop in 1825, which had sold at fifteen 
cents, and in 1834 Tait sent Austill 209 bales, which the factor sold 
at more than eighteen cents per pound, the entire crop bringing ap- 
proximately $15,000." 

Most of Tait’s supplies were also handled by Austill, although he 
maintained accounts with various Mobile and Philadelphia firms, from 
which he purchased paints, groceries, cut glass, wines, jewelry, clothing 
and cloth, and other items. His financial operations were carried on 
through the Mobile branch of the United States Bank, where his ex- 
cellent standing is shown by the fact that in 1835 he was offered a 
loan of $50,000. This offer was apparently not accepted, but at about 
the same time he seems to have incurred an indebtedness of $10,000 
to the estate which Mrs. Tait had inherited from her first husband for 
eighteen slaves who were being transferred to his ownership.* The 
meticulous care with which this transaction was recorded suggests that 
it may have been a part of the process of clarifying the interrelations 
between the two estates in order that legal entanglements might be 
avoided in case of the death of either Mrs. Tait or himself. If this was 
the purpose, the action was timely, because Tait’s health failed rapidly 
during the summer of 1835, and on October 7 he died at his son’s 
home in Wilcox County.” 

As he recorded in the epitaph which he prepared for use on his tomb- 
stone, Tait had, ‘in the course of his pilgrimage through life, enjoyed 
much of public favor and patronage,”*’ and in addition to the prestige 
of public office, which he held in high esteem, he had also acquired 
that material wealth which he once characterized as “miserable trash.” 


88 Austill to Tait, March 26, 1832, and May 2, 1835, tbid.; James A. Tait’s Memo- 
randum Book, 1826. 

84 Tait to James A. Tait, April 29, 1835 (in possession of Albert Tait, Camden, 
Alabama). 

85 Articles of Agreement between Charles Tait and Sarah Griffin Tait, April 11, 1835, 
ibid. 

86 Selma (Ala.) Free Press, October 24, 1835. 

8? Tompkins, Charles Tait, 29. 

88 See Note 53, above. 
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The diversity of his interests seemingly gave him rare powers of adap- 
tation which enabled him to be equally at home among statesmen in 
Washington, scholars in Philadelphia, lawyers and teachers in Georgia, 
and pioneer planters in the bottom lands of Alabama. For that reason 
he could hardly be classified as a typical southern planter. His interest 
in science alone would have differentiated him from his fellow plant- 
ers, although many of them also were men of varied interests and 
diverse abilities. His career was more nearly that of the southern man 
of affairs who aspired to eminence in many fields. Such individuals, in 
the pattern of William Byrd and Thomas Jefferson, were doubtless 
more numerous in the South, as well as elsewhere, in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries than in later periods, but Tait’s life demon- 
strates the extension of the pattern into the nineteenth century. Further, 
a study of the attitudes, interests, and experiences of such a man sheds 
some light on the economic, social, and political life of Georgia and 
Alabama during the early years of the nineteenth century, and con- 
tributes to our knowledge of the general cultural pattern of the time. 
It is significant that even though the regions in which he lived were 
still in the frontier stage during most of his life, a man of Tait’s caliber 
could find congenial companions and a pleasant, satisfying life as a 
political leader, lawyer, scientist, and planter, and could leave his im- 
print on the life of his state and his country. 








Apportionment in the Mississippi 
Constitution of 1890 


By ALBERT D. KiRWAN 


One of the problems with which the Mississippi constitutional con- 
vention of 1890 had to deal was that of apportionment of the seats in 
the state legislature. The state constitution of 1868 had apportioned 
legislators among the several counties “according to the number of 
qualified electors,” both white and black.’ The provision was not unfair 
under the conditions which then prevailed. Black counties—those in 
which the Negroes outnumbered the whites—were much more heavily 
populated than the white counties—where the whites outnumbered the 
Negroes; and since the Negro was a voter in 1868, he was clearly 
entitled to this representation. But when the Negro vote was curbed 
after the revolution of 1875, a different condition existed. There were 
comparatively few white men in the black counties, yet these few whites 
continued to elect the same number of legislators that had been elected 
from their counties when the Negro had been allowed to cast his ballot. 
As the Negro’s voting privileges were further curtailed, the white 
counties felt that the affairs of the state were being dominated by a 
small oligarchy in the black counties. The feeling was not unwar- 
ranted. According to the census of 1890, there were approximately 
44,500 eligible white voters in the black counties and more than 71,000 
in the white counties.* Yet the black counties sent sixty-eight represen- 

1 Mississippi Constitution, 1868, Article IV, Section 34. The apportionment provision 
of the constitution of 1868 enabled the black counties to control both the legislature and 
the Democratic state conventions. This constitution has been printed in Francis N. Thorpe 
(ed.), The Federal and State Constitutions, Colonial Charters, and Other Organic Laws 


(7 vols., Washington, 1909), IV, 2069-89. 
2 Eleventh Census of the United States, 1890: Population (Washington, 1895), 770-71. 
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tatives to the lower house of the legislature, while the white counties 
sent only fifty-two.* 

The inequality was not confined to differences between white and 
black counties. One white county with fewer white voters than another 
white county might have a larger representation because of a larger 
non-voting Negro minority. Similarly, a black county might have larger 
representation than another black county because of a larger Negro 
majority, also non-voting. This was true in the case of DeSoto and 
Lowndes counties, for example, DeSoto having 1,640 eligible white 
voters and Lowndes 1,437. But Lowndes had 1,000 more eligible 
Negro citizens than DeSoto, and was given three representatives to 
DeSoto’s two.* 

The injustice did not stop with representation in the legislature. The 
same system was extended into the state Democratic nominating con- 
ventions, where each county was given twice the number of votes it 
had in the lower house of the legislature. Thus the black counties were 
able to control the state nominating conventions and to name the can- 
didates in August who would win practically by default in November. 
Furthermore, the governor appointed all judges and many lesser of- 
ficials. There was some justification for the feeling in the white counties 
that they were in the grasp of a small oligarchy in the black counties. 
It was largely to eliminate this inequity, and not so much to eliminate 
the threat of “Negro supremacy’’—which, indeed, had already been 
eliminated—that the white counties urged the calling of the conven- 
tion in 1890. 

Apportionment was as bitterly debated in the convention as were 
the clauses restricting the franchise, for the black county delegates 
were as reluctant to give up their control as the white county delegates 
were eager to wrest it from them. Many proposals were made, but that 
of Senator James Z. George prevailed and was adopted by the conven- 
tion. According to George, his plan was based on “voting popula- 

® Mississippi Legislature, House Journal, 1890, pp. 3-5. 


* Eleventh Census: Population, 770-71; Mississippi Legislature, House Journal, 1890, 
pp. 3-5. 
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tion” rather than on total population.’ It purported to create a majority 
of white constituencies by increasing the number of representatives in 
the legislature by thirteen and allotting the increase to the white coun- 
ties. In addition, several legislative districts were carved out of white 
sections of black counties. Another provision created an electoral sys- 
tem of choosing the governor, each county being allotted electoral votes 
corresponding to its number of representatives. The unit system was 
established, the candidate who carried a county receiving the electoral 
vote of that county. To be elected, however, a candidate must receive 
both a majority of the popular vote and a majority of the electoral 
vote.’ In case no candidate should receive both, the election was to be 
decided by the house of representatives, which was to choose between 
the two candidates receiving the highest popular vote.* The professed 
object of this apportionment was the erection of “an impregnable bar- 
rier to any possible organization of the Negro majority, by extraneous 
force or internal faction, for political dominance.’” 

George's plan was bitterly attacked by the press of the black coun- 
ties."° The Jackson Clarion outdid all others in its opposition. It called 
the legislative apportionment a ‘‘visionary, impracticable, arbitrary, un- 
just, and unequal scheme,” and thought the electoral college plan “the 
very worst’ of all possible ways of choosing a governor. The appor- 
tionment scheme was unnecessary, it said, because the fear of Negro 
domination was only ‘a phantasm, a dream.”’ It chided the convention 
for proposing thus to reward the white counties, many of which in the 
past had been the seats of the strongest independent movements. On 

5 Frank Johnston, “Suffrage and Reconstruction in Mississippi,” in Publications of the 
Mississippi Historical Society (Oxford, 1898-1914), VI (1902), 237. 

® Journal of the Proceedings of the Constitutional Convention of the State of Mis- 


sissippi, . . . August 12, 1890, . . . Nowember 1, 1890 (Jackson, 1890), 677-78. 

* Mississippi Constitution, 1890, Section 140. See Thorpe (ed.), Federal and State 
Constitutions, 1V, 2090-2137. 

8 Ibid., Section 141. 

® John S. McNeilly, “History of the Measures Submitted to the Committee on Elective 
Franchise, Apportionment, and Election in the Constitutional Convention of 1890,” in 
Publications of the Mississippi Historical Society, V1, 133-35. 

1 Yazoo Sentinel, Brandon Republican, Natchez Democrat, Aberdeen Examiner, 
Greenville Democrat, Lexington Bulletin, Forrest Register, Grenada Sentinel, and Water 
Valley Progress, quoted in Jackson Daily Clarion-Ledger, July 10, 1890. 
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the other hand, no black county had ever “been unfaithful in its al- 
legiance to white rule.” The Clarion found no validity in the proposi- 
tion that it was necessary to “lodge power in white counties to guaran- 
tee Democratic control” of future legislatures. Black counties were “as 
reliably Democratic as . . . the white counties,” and would remain 
so “with or without any changes in the suffrage.’’ The Clarion thought 
the scheme ‘‘was designed to advance the political fortunes of certain 
persons, who . . . were willing to sacrifice every other idea’ for it."’ 
So great was the opposition to the scheme in the Delta that there was 
actually talk of secession from the state. A supplemental report of the 
legislative committee of the convention provided that “the Legislature 
may consent to the creation of another State or territory . . . out of 
a portion of this State whenever the consent of the Congress of the 
United States shall be given thereto.” But this clause was stricken out 
by the convention."* 

Had apportionment been carried out in a fair and impartial manner, 
there would have been less room for criticism. It was pointed out at 
the time, however, that some of the white counties which received 
additional representation did not have a population to warrant the 
increase, while others which did have were passed over."* It was feared 
that the plan would divide the white people of the state ‘‘sectionally.”’ 
It was denounced because of the “politics in it” and ‘the demagoguery 
behind it.”” The Natchez Democrat charged that George had fostered 
the scheme to further his selfish political ambition. He had, it said, led 
the people of the state “into a contest, the white against the black 
counties.” He had caused a break in the peace which the state had 
enjoyed, and was driving a wedge of discord between the whites of 
the state.”* 

The Birmingham Age-Herald thought it was strange “that a sensible 
man .. . like Senator George” should lend his influence to the plan. 
“It is a gerrymander . . . and will be productive of discontent and 


11 Jackson Daily Clarion-Ledger, July 10, August 27, September 2, 3, 16, 18, 1890. 
12 [hid., October 2, 1890. 

'S [bid., September 16, 18, 1890. 

‘# Natchez Daily Democrat, September 21, 1890. 
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local jealousies.” The Greenville Democrat thought George had not 
measured up to expectations “and had lost strength before the people 
by his advocacy of the Convention and failure to furnish a plan” that 
could overcome the difficulties. The Natchez Democrat, attributing 
the calling of the convention to George, failed to see in his conduct 
at the convention ‘anything which commends itself as the thought or 
work of a statesman.” It thought George’s motive in the apportion 
ment was ‘due to the fact that [his} Senatorial term expires in 1893 
and that perhaps on this account the apportionment scheme appeai 
[to him] to be judicious.” The Vicksburg Post thought the scheme th 
greatest “juggelry’” which had ever been ‘‘placed in the organic law of 
a state.’”’” 

Most delegates from the river counties were opposed to the plan."* 
The black counties had a slight majority on the committee on elective 
franchise, apportionment, and elections, however, and it was necessary 
to gain support from some of them in order to get the plan before the 
convention. Such support came from H. J. McLaurin of Sharkey, 
William G. Yerger of Washington, W. C. Richards of Lowndes, and 
Isaiah T. Montgomery of Bolivar. McLaurin scoffed at the ‘‘unneces- 
sary sympathy” which delegates from black counties were expending 
upon themselves and suggested that the black counties would be “able 
to take care of themselves” under the proposed apportionment. Yerger 
expressed surprise that any delegate of the black counties should object 
to the plan. He regarded it as “the bulwark of safety” for both white 
and black counties.’”** 

In a remarkable speech before the convention, Montgomery, the only 
Negro in the body, defended both the franchise clauses and the appor- 
tionment. He estimated that the franchise provision would disqualify 
more than 123,000 Negroes, but he was willing to sacrifice them “upon 

1S Birmingham Age-Herald, Yazoo Sentinel, Shaw Utopian, Greenville Democrat, 
quoted in Jackson Daily Clarion-Ledger, September 25, 1890; Natchez Daily Democrat, 
September 20, 1890; Vicksburg Post, October 1, 1890. 

16 Twenty-seven delegates from these counties spoke against the plan. Jackson Daily 


Clarion-Ledger, September 25, 1890. 
17 [ bid. 
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the burning altar of liberty” for the easing of the tension between the 
races. He believed that the apportionment plan would return a ma- 
jority of fourteen legislators from white constituencies, but he was 
willing, he said, to make this sacrifice in the interest of better govern- 
ment.’* 

Senator George said that the proposed apportionment plan would 
erect an impregnable barrier to any threat of Negro dominance. He 
argued that the provision was necessary because the federal courts might 
declare the franchise restrictions unconstitutional, and that a national 
Republican administration might enforce Negro voting at elections. 
The opinion seems to have been unanimous that the apportionment 
would meet such a challenge and that, under it, white supremacy would 
be guaranteed even though all Negro men were permitted to vote." 
This was called by Mississippi's most prolific historian “the legal basis 
and bulwark of the design of white supremacy.’’* 

Such authority is impressive, but an examination of the census does 
not justify such confidence. The apportionment was said to be based 


18 [bid., September 18, 1890; New Orleans States, October 26, 1890. Montgomery had 
been a slave of Jefferson Davis’ brother, and after emancipation he acquired some prop- 
erty and rose to a position of wealth and influence as a planter in Bolivar County. He 
was popular with the white leaders and had been admitted to the convention despite the 
fact that he was a Republican and his seat was contested by a white Democrat. He has 
been charged with being a traitor to his race, but a recent study credits him with good 
faith, despite the fact that he must have known that “‘all calculations based on an honest 
application of the franchise provisions were meaningless.” Vernon L. Wharton, The Negro 
in Mississippi, 1865-1890 (Chapel Hill, 1947), 212. Perhaps Montgomery, in supporting 
the clauses which purported to disfranchise so many of his race and decrease their repre- 
sentation, realized that the Negro was already disfranchised and that the constitution, by 
reducing the number of eligible Negro voters, might permit an actual increase in Negro 
voting. It is possible, too, that he knew that the apportionment would not work out as 
most people seemed to think it would. For a white leader's opinion of Montgomery, see 
letter of John Sharp Williams to President Wilson, August 4, 1920, in Williams Papers 
(Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress). For Montgomery's admission to the 
convention, see Journal of Constitutional Convention of 1890, pp. 7-10. 

1® Statement by James L. Alcorn in Memphis Appeal-Avalanche, quoted in Jackson 
Daily Clarion-Ledger, November 27, 1890; statement of Isaiah T. Montgomery in New 
Orleans States, October 26, 1890; McNeilly, “History of Measures,’ loc. cit., 133-35; 
Dunbar Rowland (ed.), Encyclopedia of Mississippi History (2 vols., Madison, Wis., 
1907), I, 540-41; Johnston, “Suffrage and Reconstruction,” Joc. cit., 223; Alfred H. Stone, 
“The Basis of White Political Control in Mississippi,” in Journal of Mississippi History 
(Jackson, 1939- ), VI (1944), 232. 

2 Rowland (ed.), Encyclopedia, 1, 540-41. 
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upon the “voting population” instead of the total population. If this 
“voting population’ was comprised of all male adults, the claim that 
it in fact would have given a majority of legislators to districts with 
white majorities is questionable. There were 120 representatives in the 
lower house under the apportionment existing at the time of the con- 
vention.” Of these, 68 represented black constituencies, while 52 rep- 
resented white constituencies.” The constitution of 1890 increased the 
number of representatives by thirteen. In addition, particular areas of 
a few counties were permitted to choose a representative without all 
the county joining in. Only one county's representation was actually 
reduced. Hinds, which had four representatives, was reduced to three, 
but it and Yazoo were given a “‘floater.”** Thus the only reduction in 
the representation of the black districts may be said to be the one-half 
representative lost by Hinds. 

It seems to have been generally believed that all the additional 
thirteen representatives were given to white constituencies, but this was 
not the case. Black Amite County, which had had one representative 
and a floater with white Pike, was given two representatives of its own. 
Black Holmes, which had had two representatives and a floater with 
Yazoo, was given three representatives of its own. Black Kemper, 
which had had one representative and a floater with white Lauderdale 
and white Clarke, was given two representatives of its own.** Thus 
these three black counties received a theoretical increase of one and 
two-thirds representatives. But since in fact Amite and Pike combined, 
and Kemper, Lauderdale, and Clarke combined had white majorities, 
floaters chosen by them would have been white. Therefore, the actual 
increase given Amite and Kemper was a full representative each, ar 
the actual increase to Amite, Kemper, and Holmes was two and one- 
half instead of one and two-thirds. Deduction of the half representa- 
tive which Hinds lost would leave a net gain for the black counties of 
two representatives. 

21 See Mississippi Legislature, Howse Journal, 1890, pp. 3-5. 

22 Computed from Eleventh Census: Population, 770-71. 


23 Mississippi Constitution of 1890, Article XIII, Section 254. 
24 [bid. 
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But this was not all. There had been nine floater representatives 
prior to the 1890 constitution. Of these, two represented black con- 
stituencies, and seven represented white constituencies. In the new ap- 
portionment there were also nine floaters. But of these, three repre- 
sented black constituencies.” This, together with the two already in- 
dicated, made an increase of three representatives for the black counties. 

It has been noted that particular sections of several counties were 
given the right to elect representatives without the participation of the 
entire county. For example, the city of Natchez, a white section of 
black Adams County, was given the right to elect one representative, 
and one representative was given to the entire county.** This had the 
effect of reducing the representation of the black constituencies by one. 
Oktibbeha, a black county, was divided by a line running north and 
south between ranges thirteen and fourteen, and each section was given 
the right to elect one representative. It may be presumed that this 
would so divide the county that one of the representatives chosen 
would represent a white constituency. If so, this would reduce the black 
district representatives by one more. Furthermore, Lowndes, another 
black county, was divided by the Tombigbee River, and that portion 
west of the river, which was a white section, was given the right to 
elect a representative. This would further reduce the black district 
delegation in the house of representatives by one, which, together with 
the reduction from Adams and Oktibbeha, would neutralize the in- 
crease in representation from the black counties. 

One other point in the apportionment of 1890 merits comment. 
Prior to 1890, Lauderdale, a white county, had shared two represen- 
tatives and a floater with Kemper and Clarke. As has already been 
pointed out, such a floater would have represented a white constitu- 
ency. In the new appointment, Lauderdale was given three represen- 
tatives, but of these, the county, exclusive of Meridian, was given the 
right to choose one. Since this section had a majority of Negroes, this 
resulted in an additional legislator representing the black constitu- 


25 Eleventh Census: Population, 770-71. 
26 Mississippi Constitution of 1890, Article XIII, Section 254. 
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encies. Thus the house of representatives under the new apportionment 
would have a total of 69 representatives from black districts. Since the 
number was limited to 133,”’ only 64 representatives could possibly be 
chosen from white districts.** This amounted to an increase of twelve 
representatives for the white districts, but they were still six short of a 
bare majority. 

The census of 1890 shows that if all male adults in every legislative 
district in Mississippi had voted, and if they had divided on race lines, 
Negroes would have returned 69 representatives and whites 64. Based 
on the census of 1900 such a hypothetical vote would have returned 
the same number of whites and Negroes as in 1890, and in 1910 there 
would have been 71 Negroes and 66 whites. Not until 1920 would 
shifts of population and creation of new counties have given the whites 
a majority of the legislators. In that year an election by all male adults 
on race lines would have returned 77 whites and 63 Negroes.” 

It is indeed difficult to reconcile these figures with the contention 
of so many authorities that the apportionment would and did insure 
white control under all conceivable circumstances. A partial explana- 
tion might be found if it could be ascertained what statistics the con- 
vention used in fixing the apportionment. Alfred H. Stone, a student 
of the period and an eye-witness of the proceedings of the convention, 
although not a delegate, says, ‘The figures of 1880 were used . . . 
because those of the latter year [1890] were not then available.”*° 
Although he does not say so, undoubtedly he is referring to the federal 
census, since no state census was taken in 1890. If this is correct and 

27 [bid., Sections 254, 256. Since 1890 seven new counties have been created and given 
representation in the legislature. This has increased the total number of representatives 
beyond the limit of 133 set in the constitution, but so far as is known, this unconstitu- 
tional representation has not been challenged in the courts. Five of these new counties 
had white majorities at the time of their creation, while the other two had Negro ma- 
jorities. 

28 The same conclusion is reached if the problem is approached from the point of view 
of changes in the representation of the white counties. For the sake of brevity this is 
not set forth here. 

29 Fourteenth Census of the United States, 1920: Population (4 vols., Washington, 


1921-1922), Ill, 533-40. 
8° Stone, “Basis of White Political Control in Mississippi,” Joc. cit., 232. 
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the federal census of 1880 was used, the claims of the advocates of 
apportionment are even more inexplicable. The population totals in 
that year would have given an even greater majority of Negro repre- 
sentatives. The Clarion, however, said that the state census was used 
and that this was “somewhat different’’ from the United States census. 
According to the state census of 1880, said the C/arion, there were 
only twenty-nine counties with a majority of Negroes, while forty-six 
white counties received sixty-eight seats.” 

The apportionment ratio did not, on its face, depart far from the 
principle of proportional representation. True, little Quitman County, 
with a population both white and black of only 3,286, was given one 
representative, while Leflore, with 16,864, was also given one. But a 
clause of the apportionment article provided that each county should 
have at least one representative, and certainly that principle has ample 
precedent in American constitutional government. In all cases those 
counties which received two or more representatives had a total popu- 
lation which warranted such an allotment. 

But since the Negro vote had already been greatly curtailed and was 
soon practically eliminated, the apportionment tended to create vast 
differences in the elective power of white voters in the several counties. 
For instance, Noxubee County, with 1,075 white and 4,312 black male 
adults, was given three representatives, while Copiah, with 3,073 white 
and 2,884 black eligible voters,** was also given three. Since the Negro 
voter was a negligible factor, the 1,075 white eligible voters of Noxubee 
would have equal representation with the 3,073 white eligibles of 
Copiah.* Thus, all other factors being equal, the white voter in Noxu- 

8! According to the state census of 1880 the twenty-nine black counties were: Adams, 
Chickasaw, Clay, Copiah, Grenada, Hinds, Jefferson, Lauderdale, Lowndes, Madison, 
Noxubee, Monroe, Marshall, Panola, Wilkinson, Bolivar, Coahoma, DeSoto, Issaquena, 
Leflore, Quitman, Sharkey, Sunflower, Tallahatchie, Tunica, Warren, Washington, Holmes, 
and Yazoo. Jackson Daily Clarion-Ledger, September 11, 1890. The United States census 
of 1880 listed Lauderdale among the white counties but included Amite, Carroll, Clai- 
borne, Kemper, Oktibbeha, Rankin, and Tate among the black counties. Tenth Census of 
the United States, 1880: Population (Washington, 1883), 397-98. 

82 Copiah was a black county in total population but had a white voting majority. 


Eleventh Census: Population, 770-71. 
33 Ibid. 
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bee had three times more numerical representation in the legislature, 
in state nominating conventions, and, through the electoral system, in 
choosing a governor, than did the white voter of Copiah. 

Furthermore, the constitution empowered the legislature to make a 
new apportionment after each decennial census. Numerous attempts to 
secure passage of reapportionment legislation have failed, and the ap- 
portionment remains as fixed in the original constitution. Population 
shifts since 1890 have created great disparities. Thus, in 1900 Wilkin- 
son County, with 1,041 white and 3,303 Negro male adults, still had 
two representatives, while Jones County, with 2,904 white and 1,264 
eligible Negro voters, had only one.** Again assuming that all white 
men in both counties voted, the vote of the Wilkinson white man was 
almost six times as effective as that of the white man in Jones. In 1910 
Coahoma, with 1,238 white and 8,482 Negro male adults, still had 
two representatives, while Harrison, with 5,604 white and 3,109 Negro 
men, had only one and one-half.*° This effected a discrepancy in favor 
of the Coahoma white man over the Harrison white man of six to one. 
In 1920 Washington County, with 5,167 white and 23,970 Negro 
men, still had three representatives, while Neshoba, with 7,022 white 
and 1,159 Negro men, had only one.** Thus the white voter from 
Washington was theoretically more than four times as powerful politi- 
cally as his neighbor from Neshoba. 

Many other such examples could be produced. They indicate that, 
whatever the intentions of the framers of the constitution of 1890, the 
constitution did in fact perpetuate the great discrimination which al- 
ready existed against the white man in the white counties. As has been 
pointed out, this discrimination was not limited to the selection of 
legislators, for as long as the convention system of nominating state 
officers lasted, the same inequality extended to the nomination of state 
officers. Likewise, the electoral system of choosing the governor heavily 


84 Twelfth Census of the United States, 1900: Population (2 vols., Washington, 1901), 
Il, 190-91. 


85 Thirteenth Census of the United States, 1910: Population (4 vols., Washington, 
1913), Il, 1044-59. 


36 Fourteenth Census: Population, Ul, 533-40. 
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weighted the vote in favor of the black counties. With the governor 
empowered to appoint all judges, the inequality extended even to the 
judiciary of the state. Thus, instead of centering control of the state 
government in the hands of the white county voters, as it purported to 
do, the apportionment scheme actually placed this control in the 
counties of the Delta. Furthermore, the failure of the legislature to 
effect reapportionment has frozen the representation established in 
1890, despite subsequent population shifts. 

Nor did the actual number of votes cast in succeeding elections 
differ far from these theoretical ratios. In the 1903 Democratic pri- 
mary, which was restricted to white Democrats, 1,772 votes cast were 
cast in Tishomingo County. These voters chose one legislative repre- 
sentative, while 1,971 Washington County voters chose three.*’ In the 
1918 primary, while 1,317 Tishomingo voters were choosing one rep- 
resentative, 774 Washington voters were choosing three; 3,623 from 
Hinds and Yazoo together were choosing seven; and 1,126 from Pearl 
River were choosing one.** Thus the white voter in Washington County 
had almost six times as much influence as one in Tishomingo, twice 
as much as one in Hinds or Yazoo, and five times as much as one in 
Pearl River. At the same time the white voter in Yazoo and Hinds had 
more than twice as much influence as one in Tishomingo and Pearl 
River. In the 1920 primary more than 1,500 voters in Tishomingo and 
slightly less than 2,000 in Itawamba chose one legislator each. At the 
same time less than 1,000 each in Noxubee and Lowndes chose three 
each.*® Thus the weight of the individual vote in the latter two counties 
was approximately five times as great as in Tishomingo and six times 
that of Itawamba. In 1922 more than 1,500 votes from white Pearl 
River and white Tishomingo chose only one legislator each, while 
1,215 from black Washington chose three. 

87 For population statistics see Twelfth Census: Populaiion, ll, 190-91. For voting 
statistics see Dunbar Rowland (ed.), The Official and Statistical Register of the State of 
Mississippi, 1908 (Jackson, 1908), 248. 

88 Dunbar Rowland (ed.), The Official and Statistical Register of the State of Mis- 


sissippi, 1920-1924 (Jackson, 1924), 346. 
8° [bid., 392. For population statistics see Fourteenth Census: Population, Ill, 533-40. 
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After 1890 there was, therefore, not only a gross inequality of legis- 
lative representation as compared to eligible white voting population 
but also as to the actual number of votes cast in the several counties. 
That delegates from the white counties should have failed to see this 
is almost unbelievable. There is no evidence that they protested against 
the apportionment clause on such grounds. The only protest came from 
delegates from the black counties. True, the new apportionment would 
slightly decrease the representation of the black counties. But it would 
not and did not wrest governmental control from the hands of the 
comparatively small number of whites in the black counties. That 
would not be done until the establishment of the state-wide primary 
a dozen years later, and even that did not take control of the legislature 
from the black counties. The apportionment provision has never had 
to meet the test for which it was professedly designed. Negro dis- 
franchisement, illegally effected before 1890 and legally since, has 
been so complete as to spare the apportionment provision the failure 
which it must have faced prior to 1920, had the Negro voted as freely 
as the white man and on race lines. 





— 





Notes and Documents 


AN EFFORT TO ATTRACT DUTCH COLONISTS TO ALABAMA, 1869 


EDITED BY FRANK E. DYKEMA 


After the close of the Civil War when the vicissitudes of military 
conflict were over and the economic reconstruction of the South began, 
some of the more farsighted leaders attempted to secure northern 
capital and to induce skilled labor to migrate to the region. Funds for 
the development of industry were rather easily obtained from war 
profits and such other sources as the sale of ships of the declining 
merchant marine. To entice skilled labor into a war-torn and ‘Yankee- 
hating South,” however, was an entirely different problem. Many de- 
vices, such as books, brochures, and advertisements in northern news- 
papers, were used to encourage people to settle in the industrial areas, 
but the principal inducement seems to have been the high wages 
offered to foremen who could direct the unskilled labor at hand. 

The South was faced with a definite shortage in skilled labor at a 
time when the great wave of foreign immigration was rising toward 
its peak. Numerous southern efforts to divert a portion of the flow to 
the South met with little success in comparison with immigration to 
other sections of the country. An excellent example of attempts to at- 
tract skilled labor to the South is a letter written in 1869 by John W. 
Lapsley, president of the newly reorganized Shelby Iron Company, 
Columbiana, Shelby County, Alabama, to Rev. Albertus C. van Raalte, 
founder of a Dutch colony at Holland, Michigan.’ 

1 This letter is among the remnants of the papers of Albertus C. van Raalte, which 
were obtained from the Van Raalte family by Professor Albert Hyma, Department of 


History, University of Michigan. Mr. William B. Eerdmans, Grand Rapids publisher, 
later acquired the papers and the Van Raalte homestead for the purpose of establishing 
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Lapsley was a member of a family which migrated from Virginia to 
Tennessee early in the nineteenth century. In 1826, while still a youth, 
he went to Selma, Alabama, where he obtained employment as a clerk 
and later went into partnership with R. H. Croswell in a mercantile 
business. After two years in this business, he entered the Transylvania 
Law School at Lexington, Kentucky, from which he was graduated in 
1835. He then returned to Selma; where he practiced law until he 
retired in 1860.? 

His retirement did not mean inactivity, as the papers of the Shelby 
Iron Company indicate.* On March 18, 1862, Horace Ware sold six- 
sevenths of his interest in his property at Shelby to John W. Lapsley, 
James W. Lapsley, John R. Kenan, Andrew T. Jones, John M. Mc- 
Clanahan, and Henry H. Ware for $150,000. At this time the property 
consisted of one charcoal furnace of eight tons daily capacity, one 
rolling mill of ten tons daily capacity, a foundry, a sawmill, and 6,000 
acres of timber and mineral lands. This group incorporated the Shelby 
Iron Company and later erected another blast furnace. The plant was 
an important producer of iron until destroyed by General James H. 
Wilson's raiders in April, 1865.* 

In 1866 the Shelby mill was described as ‘one of the best iron prop- 
erties in the State.’’ It consisted of a hot-blast furnace, a railroad “with 
wooden stringers and strap rail,’ which connected the plant with Co- 
lumbiana, and the wreckage of a rolling mill, a bar mill, and various 
furnaces. All these facilities, according to press reports, could be re- 
paired, and the presence of a large supply of easily mined brown 
hematite of an excellent quality added to the value of the property. 
a permanent memorial to the founder of Holland, Michigan. Although Van Raalte de- 
stroyed most of his papers before his death, many are still available. 

2 A brief note on Lapsley is in Thomas M. Owen, History of Alabama and Dictionary 
of Alabama Biography (A vols., Chicago, 1921), IV, 1012. Clues to further information 
on the family appear also in a note on James W. Lapsley, in Alabama Historical Society, 
Transactions (Montgomery, 1897-1904), IV (1903), 406-407. 

8 The unpublished papers of the Shelby Iron Company are in the Alabama Collection, 
University of Alabama. 

*Ethel Armes, The Story of Coal and Iron in Alabama (Birmingham, 1910), 177. 


5 Description reprinted from the Mobile Times, in Joseph Hodgson (ed.), Alabama 
Manual and Statistical Register for 1869 (Montgomery, 1869), 104-105. 
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Two years later the assets of the company had been reduced to the 
ruined plant and a few hundred tons of pig and bar iron. It was heavily 
obligated for supplies and for wages due former slaveholders for the 
labor of their slaves,® and liquidation was inevitable. Early in 1868 a 
group of northern capitalists and industrialists headed by David W. 
Wetmore funded the debt of the company and purchased a controlling 
interest. 

It was during this period of reorganization that Van Raalte visited 
Alabama, and since John W. Lapsley was away at the time, Van Raalte 
later wrote him concerning the possibilities of a colony in the South. 
Lapsley unintentionally failed to answer Van Raalte’s letter immedi- 
ately, and when he did reply, he sent his letter to Wetmore, who 
seems to have been acquainted with Van Raalte. Lapsley, as president 
of the Shelby Iron Company, was in a position to know the facts and 
to present potentialities of the region for a colony of Dutchmen. 

Van Raalte had been instrumental in the migration of the vigorous 
colony which founded Holland, Michigan, and he was also interested 
in other settlements which were prospering in Iowa, Wisconsin, and 
Virginia.* He was a member of the Dutch Separatist Church, a re- 
ligious group which was not in sympathy with the Reformed Church. 
While a theological student at the University of Leiden, he had become 
acquainted with the movement, and in 1835 he was rejected as unfit 
for the ministry in the Dutch Reformed Church because of his re- 

6 Joseph H. Woodward, Alabama Blast Furnaces (Woodward, Ala., 1940), 126. 

7 The members of this group were O. D. Case, David W. Wetmore, John H. Brown- 
ing, Newton Case, R. H. Burnham, Caleb Clapp, Samuel Curt, Henry Stanley, Norman 
Boardman, Daniel Phillips, Edward Livingston, Nathan Benham, A. W. North, and Amos 
G. West. Armes, Coal and Iron in Alabama, 475, note 1. A manuscript record of the 
stockholders, in the Shelby Iron Company Papers, sheds an interesting light on some 
aspects of the situation. John W. Lapsley, scribbling on the back of the document, indi- 
cated that a possible 240 shares could swing the vote. A total of 3,270 shares was sold 
to the northern group, and 3,240 shares of original stock were retained by the southerners. 

8A full account of Van Raalte and the settlement of Holland is in Albert Hyma, 
Albertus C. van Raalte and bis Dutch Settlements in the United States (Grand Rapids, 
1947). See also the sketch of Van Raalte in Allen Johnson and Dumas Malone (eds.), 


Dictionary of American Biography (20 vols. and index, New York, 1928-1937), XIX, 
206-207. 
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ligious views. He soon became an important member of the Separatist 
group, and by 1836 he had been ordained as a pastor. 

Governmental pressure and dissension within the group caused the 
leaders to explore the possibilities of emigration to some more favor- 
able spot. The United States rapidly gained preference over Java and 
other Dutch colonies because of the fear of future restrictive action by 
the Dutch government. Even though the American branch of the Dutch 
Reformed Church was closer to the church in the Netherlands than to 
the Separatists, aid was forthcoming in New York and in Albany when 
the Van Raalte family and one hundred other immigrants arrived there 
in November, 1846. 

Although Wisconsin was their goal, the frozen Straits of Mackinac 
prevented movement beyond Detroit. Here several Protestant denomi- 
nations gave the immigrants aid at a time when their inability to speak 
English made it almost impossible for any of the group to secure work. 
Meanwhile, during rigorous January weather Van Raalte made a survey 
of western Michigan and reported favorably to his colleagues in the 
Netherlands. Thereafter, he purchased from the federal government, 
the state, Indians, private individuals, and at tax sales, land for a 
prospective settlement, which he planned to name Holland. The pur- 
chase of so much land, in addition to demands of actual settlement, 
pressed heavily on Van Raalte’s already strained finances. Although 
he was continuously short of funds and repeatedly was forced to bor- 
row, his financial difficulties did not prevent his making further pur- 
chases of land on contract, with only a small down payment, while 
acting as a trustee for the people as a whole. 

The first years of the settlement at Holland were far from easy. 
Supplies were scarce and had to be hauled laboriously for long dis- 
tances. The immigrants were unfamiliar with frontier ways, their tools 
were inadequate, and accidents often resulted in destruction of a cabin 
or personal injury to individuals. Moreover, illness struck with severity 
in the summers of 1847 and 1848. In the field of business, the Colonial 
Store and the ship Knickerbocker, both co-operatives, and the firm of 
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Post and Company failed. But in spite of these hardships and crop 
failures, the colony was successful. 

In 1857, however, there was a violent schism in the church, so severe 
that Van Raalte lost heart and was willing to leave for the Netherlands 
or South Africa in order to escape accusations in what he called a 
“smear campaign against the older pastors.” Thoroughly discouraged, 
he went to the Netherlands, where he preached many sermons. 

After his return from Europe Van Raalte evidently became interested 
in Alabama as a possible site for a new colony, and in 1868 he wrote 
Lapsley a letter of inquiry. In his reply Lapsley very cleverly stated the 
attractive features of Shelby County. In addition to listing the oppor- 
tunities available for skilled artisans, he argued that north-central 
Alabama would be a suitable location for a colony because of its vast 
mineral resources, its superlatively salubrious and pleasant climate, and 
its cheap and relatively fertile land, much of whichwas open to claim 
under the Homestead Act of 1862. He painted a glowing picture of 
possible agricultural and industrial developments in the area. Lapsley’s 
prospectus was in vain, however, for Van Raalte, old and in ill health, 
did not lead a colony to Alabama. Lapsley severed his connection with 
the Shelby Iron Company in 1870, and Van Raalte died in 1876. 





Near Shelby Springs: 
Shelby County Ala: 6 March 1869 
Rev. A. C. Van Raalte: 
Dear Sir: 

! find among my papers a long communication addressed to you in reply to 
your favor of 8th of April last, which from some cause or other was omitted 
to be forwarded, thus leaving your valued and interesting letter without ac- 
knowledgment. For this seeming neglect, of which I really feel ashamed, I 
now propose to make such amends as I may be able. Greatly interested as I felt 
and feel in the subject of your letter, 1 would certainly not purposely have treated 
it with neglect. | was absent from the state last summer. Some months ago I sent 
your letter to a friend in New York, Mr. David W. Wetmore,® who I knew felt 


*One of the principal northern stockholders in the Shelby Iron Company after the 
reorganization. Van Raalte knew many influential people in the East, but there is no 
information available concerning his acquaintance with Wetmore. 
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an interest in the subject, and who, as I subsequently learnt, had formerly some 
acquaintance with you. Mr. Wetmore has recently visited this section, and spent 
some time at the Shelby Iron Works in this vicinity, in which he has a con- 
siderable interest. He brought with him and left with me your letter of 17th 
November, in reply to a letter from him to you, expressing your views in rela- 
tion to the formation of settlements in the South.’ 

The general views expressed by you on this subject, are I believe entirely 
correct. But probably it is impracticable to understand the subject in all of its 
details, without longer and closer observation than is compatible with a brief 
sojourn here and there in the country. I wish you could have spent at least a 
day or two with me on your visit to Alabama last spring; and hope it will be 
practicable for you to visit us this spring and spend a little more time than on 
your last visit. If you were present, I could state and explain to you the facts 
you feel interested in knowing much more satisfactorily than I can do by writ- 
ing. I see the propriety, and indeed the necessity, that any large settlement of 
foreigners, or persons speaking a foreign language, and with peculiar habits 
and customs of their own, shall be preceded by nucleus colonies as you pro- 
pose ;*? and that they should be located in healthful and otherwise inviting and 
favorable regions, where their condition, and that of the friends who might be 
induced to join them, would be manifestly and permanently improved. That 
these conditions exist in Alabama, and in this portion of Alabama, I entertain 
no doubt. 

In your letter of last spring, you spoke of the slopes of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains, as a region favorable to the colonies you propose. In this you were doubt- 
less correct but for the o[b]stacles presented by the high prices at which the 
lands of much real value in that region, and I suppose in most other portions 
of Virginia contiguous or near to railroads or other convenient modes of trans- 
portation, are held. Immigrants who can procure good lands in the west, on 
such favorable terms as are offered by the homestead act, cannot be expected 
to be satisfied with inferior portions of the South. But really valuable portions 
of the South, offering I am persuaded, decidedly superior advantages to what 
with perhaps rare exceptions, they can find in the West, are open to them in 
the South. Probably no other state in the South, offers as many advantages to 
worthy and industrious immigrants, as are presented in large portions of this 
state; and the portions I regard as most favorable, are embraced in the extensive 
region, known as the mineral region, including some ten or twelve pretty large 
counties.'* Not that all the lands in these counties can be properly termed 

1° Neither letter is available. [Nore.—The paragraph breaks in this document have 
been supplied by the editor.] 

‘1 Probably what Van Raalte had in mind was the fact that the Dutch in Michigan, 
not knowing the English language very well, had been subjected to all sorts of chicanery. 


'2This section occupies the northeast corner of the State, and extends in a southwest 
direction about 160 miles into the state. On its eastern side and its middle part, it 
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mineral lands; but all contain mineral lands, and some of them very large 
quantities. In addition to the vast wealth contained the immense and extended 
deposits of coal, iron, marble, lime stone, fire proof stone of best description 
for blast furnaces and furnaces of all kinds in which high heat is required, 
mill stones, grind stones, stones of the best descriptions for homes, building 
stones, fire clay, slate, and other valuable minerals, presenting in variety, quality, 
quantity and extent of useful minerals, a mineral region which has been 
pronounced “the best in the world”; and certainly I believe, not surpassed. 

This extensive region possesses many other advantages, such as healthfulness, 
a delightful climate, mild in summer as well as winter—without extremes either 
of heat or cold—and a soil which though not rich, is yet with proper culture 
and very moderate expense in manuring, capable of high state of improvement 
and fertility, well and immediately repaying all expenditures in the way of 
labor and fertilizing materials such as are beginning to be extensively used in 
some portions of the South, with great profit.'* The generality of these lands 
are still very cheap, except in such sections as large investments have recently 
been made by capitalists from the North with the view of establishing large 
manufactories of iron. But even in these sections, although lands have as might 
be expected, advanced somewhat in price, and are likely to advance much more 
on completion of the railroads in course of construction or soon to be com- 
menced, lands may be purchased at very moderate prices." 

Taking into the account all things pertaining to this (Shelby) County, which 
is regarded as one of the most valuable in the State, in point of minerals; its 
healthfulness, the cheapness of the lands generally, and their susceptibility of 
improvement, the central position of the county; the large railroad facilities 
already possessed, and soon to be largely increased,*® probably no other section 
of the state offers to immigrants, superior if equal advantages.’ Under the old 
slavery system, happily I trust, exploded forever, when nearly all the capital 
of the state was concentrated in the production of cotton, people naturally sought 
the rich alluvial lands farther south where cotton could be grown in large 
quantities without the use of fertilizers. Men who could control as it were at 
will, armies of stalwart laborers costing them nothing but cheap food and 
clothing, did not concern themselves greatly about the preservation or improve- 
ment of soils. They resorted to other and fresher lands which, with the forces 
at their command, they could soon clear up and make ready for cultivation; the 


measures north and south 90 miles, and on its western side it is 70 miles wide north 
and south.” Hodgson (ed.), Alabama Manual for 1869, p. 88. 

18 Tbid., 19 ff. The extent to which this description and evaluation agrees with the 
Manual suggests that Lapsley relied heavily on that publication in writing his letter. 

‘4A complete statement of available lands recorded here is being omitted. See jhid., 
148-50, and elsewhere. 

15 [bid., 124 ff. 

16 [bid., 147. 
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less fertile lands in this and other similar regions being left to the poorer 
classes who were unable to command the effective labor referred to. 

Little or no attention being paid to manufacturing, or to any thing much 
except the production of cotton which was sufficiently remunerative to content 
those bent solely on the acquisition of wealth, this region, with all its advan- 
tages, was totally neglected by men of wealth with few exceptions, unless by 
those who came here in summer with their families for health and to enjoy the 
cooler and pleasant temperature of this region. It was in this way that I became 
acquainted with this section; and after spending a number of summers, and 
finding it so healthful and agreeable, was finally induced to build a residence, 
and for the last seven or eight years, have resided here the year round. One 
great advantage of this climate in summer, is, that while it is never oppressively 
warm during the warmest days, the nights are invariably cool and bracing. | 
have no recollection of ever having known during the twenty five summers I 
have spent the whole or considerable portions of in this section, a single night 
that was oppressively, or even disagreeably warm. In mid summer, we have no 
such heat as I found in various portions of the north last summer; and we are 
entire strangers to sun stroke, so often fatal to laborers and others exposed to 
the sun at the north, and sometimes at the west. I have never known or heard 
of a single case of sun stroke in all this region. Persons from the north visiting 
this region during summer, express no little surprise on reaching here to find 
it cooler than the region they came from, perhaps a thousand or more miles 
further north. A gentleman from Cleveland, Ohio, who was at my residence 
summer before last, and who noticed the thermo[me]ter which in the heat of 
the day marked about 83 degrees, learned by letter from home rec[eive]d a few 
days after, that on the same day, the temperature at Cleveland was 105 degrees 
—in the shade of course in both cases. 

In relation to the health of this region, | would say, judging from all my 
observation and experience, taking the year round, there is probably no region 
of the west of equal extent, more healthy. No country of course is wholly 
exempt from sickness in every part at all seasons; and there are some portions 
of this country where people who live on or near stagnant pools of water courses, 
or places where there are quantities of decaying vegetation in wet or marchy 
[sic] places, are more or less subject some years to chill and fever; but generally 
of a very mild type attended with no danger, and readily cured by simple 
remedies. With a tolerably numerous family, there has never been a case of 
chill and fever or other sickness in my family during the whole period of my 
residence or sojourn in this county, that I thought could be attributed to any 
local cause. Indeed, we have had a total exemption from all diseases, except 
such occasional ailments as people are subject to in all countries. Nor is the case 
of my family in this respect different from many others, indeed I might say, 
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the generality, except such as may be exposed to the local causes referred to 
above; which it is easy to avoid. 

There are large quantities of public land in this, and in most or all of the 
mineral, as well as in some other counties, open to occupants under the home 
stead act;'? but not subject to entry otherwise. There are large tracts in the 
vicinity of the Shelby Iron Works in this vicinity (the works in which Mr. 
Wetmore is interested with some dozen other northern gentlemen who own a 
controlling interest in the company)'* which the iron company would enter 
for the timber if nothing else, if they had the opportunity; a large portion of 
the lands being heavily timbered. This Company owns large tracts of land at 
and around their works, from much of which the timber has been taken, re- 
quiring but little to be done except to fence it, to prepare it for cultivation. 
These lands lie well, generally level or gently undulating, much of it mod- 
erately productive in its natural state and all or nearly all, capable of high state 
of improvement at moderate expense, with large and constan[t]ly accummulating 
quantities of manure at and around the works from the large number of animals 
employed, and pulverized charcoal in the various coal pits; charcoal, as perhaps 
you are aware, being exceedingly valuable in combination with other fertilizers. 
The Shelby Company have recently commenced the manufacture of iron, having 
been engaged the preceeding twelve months in preparation.'® It is their purpose 
to continue to extend their works from time to time so as to build up an ex- 
tensive business. They already employ a considerable number of workmen and 
laborers and will require many more as their works are extended. They are 
anxious to draw around them a large industrious population from whom they 
could obtain a supply of mechanics, machinists, workers in iron, foundrymen 
etc, and laborers, who could rely on obtaining regular and remunerative em- 
ployment. The company would make liberal arrangements with such settlers in 
relation to the lands now possessed, and such others as they may obtain; there 
being some large and valuable tracts in the hands of private parties which can 
be obtained on favorable terms which they will probably obtain before long; 
and will also if need be, furnish the means required to obtain homesteads for 
all who may desire to obtain them on the public lands in the vicinity; and pay 
fair and remunerating prices for all the wood and charcoal the settlers may 
wish to furnish. 

Here then is probably one of the most favorable localities in the whole south 
for one of the colonies you propose to establish, which might start at once with 
fifty or more families coming and be extended from year to year as might be 
desired in that and adjacent sections; and a large and permanent, and I doubt 


17 The Homestead Act of 1862. 

18 See Armes, Coal and Iron in Alabama, 475, note 1. 

19 The furnace was blown in at some time during the latter part of 1869. Shelby Iron 
Company Papers. 
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not prosperous community would be the result. Such a colony could at once 
organize and establish a society among themsclves with church, and sc[h]ools; 
and if in doing this, they required pecuniary assistance, I have no doubt they 
could obtain it from the Shelby Iron Company at any reasonable extent.2° I am 
a stock holder in and president of the company, and will favor such a policy, 
and all that would tend to promote the comfort and prosperity of the colony, 
with all the influence I pos[sjess. This company is composed of citizens of 
Alabama, as well as of northern citizens—the latter having the control and 
management, all of whom are desirous of pursuing such liberal policy as will 
tend to build up and establish at and around the works, an intelligent, virtuous 
and industrious, and every way, respectable community. There are several quite 
intelligent families from the north, now at the works, and others are expected. 
The superintendent*! is a gentleman of high respectability, and liberal means 
(being a large stockholder in the company) from Hartford, Connecticut, and 
his principal assistant®? is from the same state. All the northern people there, 
seem much pleased with their location, including those who remained there 
through last summer; who are particularly pleased with the climate. 

There is a fine opening at this place for various kinds of mechanical and 
manufacturing business; such as a foundry business, which could be rendered 
very profitable, railroad car building, which would I doubt not be at once 
largely patronized, there being no establishment of the kind in the country, 
and large numbers of cars being constantly wanted; railroad car wheels—the 
materials for making them being on this spot, or near at hand in great abun- 
dance; wagon making, plows, buckets, barrels, large quantities of which are 
wanted in the country, and for want of a supply at home, ate sometimes brought 
from Boston and other distant places; and various other things in constant use 
and demand. Our people have not got over the old custom of looking to other 
countries for the simplest and most common necessaries, even down to their 
brooms and axe helves; I myself having recently purchased several brooms and 
axe helves brought out by merchants from the north. Yet broom corn flourishes 
in this country and hickory, white oak, and various other descriptions of valuable 
timber, abound in this country, and can be obtained simply by the labor of 
cutting and hauling it. Our wagons, carts, wheel barrows, tubs, pails, buckets, 
plows, and implements of all kinds, and furniture, even the commonest, are 
nearly all brought from the north, or other distant places. I wanted a plow the 
other day, which I ordered from Cincinnati.** 


20 See Hodgson (ed.), Alabama Manual for 1869, xxix-xxx, for a summary of avail- 
able school funds. 

21 As late as November, 1868, Amos G. West signed documents as superintendent. 
Shelby Iron Company Papers. 

22 The assistant is not identified in the Shelby Iron Company Papers. 

23 The Shelby Iron Company Papers show that the Company's commissary maintained 
a close business connection with Cincinnati merchants long after the date of this letter. 
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You will doubtless think us a strange and thriftless sort of people. But remem- 
ber it has been our business from generation to generation, to make cotton, and 
it is dificult to get people to abandon their old habits and occupations. The gen- 
erality understand this business, while they know nothing of mechanical and 
manufacturing business, and don’t seem disposed to learn. We must therefore 
depend on newcomers who have a knowledge of such business, to introduce 
and establish it in the country. All the articles named and others needed in 
this country which are wanted in large quantities, could be as well and cheaply 
made here (where the materials a[re] cheaper) and the large expenses of trans- 
portation, be added to the profits of the manufacturer here. Cotton manufac- 
turing (as shown by the experience of a few establishments of this kind in the 
south) would I doubt not, be highly remunerative in this country, where all 
the facilities abound, including good water power.** There are upon the lands 
of the Shelby Iron Company, two beautiful streams fed by perennial springs, 
varying but slightly winter and summer, one or both of which are believed to 
be of ample volume, and with sufficient fall, (with rock channel) for a good 
sized cotton factory, flowering mill etc, there being now one of the latter on 
one of the streams. As the Shelby Iron Company have their hands full with 
business pertaining to the manufacture of iron to which probably they will 
confine themselves, they would I doubt not give the use of one or both these 
streams to colonists who may wish to put them to any useful business. 

I would not expect a colony to engage at once in any business requiring 
as much capital to start it as a cotton manufactury; but having become firmly 
established, capitalists among their own countrymen, or elsewhere, would doubt- 
less be found, (if the colonist should not possess the means among themselves) 
to furnish such means as would be necessary to establish this or some other 
valuable branch of manufactures. But independent of this, there is no doubt 
that a good large colony could on becoming established, with the remunerating 
employment which would be furnished by the Shelby Iron Company, become 
self sustaining from the commencement. Some could locate on lands (of the 
company) already cleared, and prepare at once for cultivating the soil. Those 
who located on timbered lands, would find ample support from the products 
of the forest, in cutting wood and making it into coal, or in selling the wood 
if they preferred, either or both of which the company (as they intend [to] 
keep at least one furnace and perhaps more in operation with charcoal) will 
want in large quantities, and pay a fair price for; and as before stated, give 
employment to such as may want employment in the various branches of busi- 
ness. Among other things, the company require the manufacture of large quan- 
tities of brick; and will probably do so for several years, in making the various 
improvements required in addition to the erection of furnaces. The company 
and employees about the works will furnish a good market for the farm and 


24 See Hodgson (ed.), Alabama Manual for 1869, pp. 76 ff., for a current survey. 
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garden and orchard products raised in the vicinity of the works; and have a 
railroad from the works,*® connecting at Columbiana, six miles distant, with 
the Selma Rome & Dalton railroad,** to send off any surplus not required at 
the works. 

This is a favorable region for fruits, especially peaches and pears which grow 
to perfection, while apples also do very well, grapes of different kinds also do 
well, and experiments made in different places, show that wine may be made 
very profitably; much more so probably, than in the Western States. 1 have a 
tract of 200 acres believed to be admirably adapted from its location and quality 
of the soil; elevated ridges covered with loamy soil, and valleys, for the pro- 
duction of grapes and fruits of various kinds. It is situated within about 3} 
miles of my residence, and about the same distance of the iron works. | have 
been keeping this land a number of years with the view of establishing a large 
vineyard and orchard upon it whenever | could get some one thoroughly ad- 
quainted [sic] with the business, to take charge of it. I would make as liberal 
arrangement with any reliable and competent person with satisfactory testi- 
monials who would take charge of the business, as could be reasonably asked ; 
interesting him in the lands. | would want a person skilled in the culture of 
vines and fruit trees, and otherwise all right, who could bring with him or 
procure two or three good reliable laborers who have experience in work of 
this description. I have the nucleus of an orchard, some five or six acres at my 
residence, now in baring condition—peaches, apples and pears, on which some 
very fine fruit has been produced. I wish to extend this orchard, but my en- 
gagements are such that I can’t give the necessary attention to it. I would be 
glad to get a suitable person to take charge of this place also, and would make 
liberal terms with him. Both these places are well worthy of the attention of 
competent and enterprising persons. I would probably have no difficulty in 
making the desired arrangements, if the proposed colony should be established, 
as probably there would be some persons among them who would be ‘compe- 
tent, who could be induced to undertake the business. Sweet and Irish potatoes, 
cabbages, and vegetables generally grow finely in this region. 

This latitude, as well as the soil, is well adapted to cotton; which probably 
is a more certain crop here than farther south; being less liable here to the 
ravages of catterpillers and other worms which are so often injurious to crojs 
on the rich alluvial lands. The generality of the lands here in their natural 
state without manuring, and with the very indifferent and shallow cultuie 
common in this country, do not produce good crops of either cotton, corn or 
wheat, but as has been abundantly proved, large crops of all can be produced 


25 [bid., 104. 

26 Now a part of the Alabama Great Southern System. This railroad was known from 
its initials as the “Slow, Rough and Dangerous.’ Claude C. Grayson, Yesterday; Memories 
of Selma and Its People (Selma, Ala., 1940), 20. 
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by proper preparation of the land—good plowing and subsoiling—and good 
cultivation, assisted by such quantity of manures as can be obtained from home 
composts, with a moderate quantity of commercial fertilizers such as are be- 
ginning to be used in considerable quantities in some portions of the country, 
with large profit to the planters and farmers who use them. In this way, lands 
which of themselves, and with ordinary culture, would produce very little, say 
not exceeding ten or twelve bushels of corn, and 4 of a bale of cotton (500 
lbs being the weight of an ordinary bale) are made to produce large crops; 
say from fifty to sixty bushels of corn or more; and from one to three bales of 
cotton, and in some cases I have heard of even more; depending on the amount 
of fertilizers applied, and the character of the cultivation. Georgia is taking 
the lead in this improved mode of culture, but the example is beginning to be 
followed in some parts of this state. The plan is to plant much less land than 
formerly, say three or four acres to the hand in cotton, including about the 
same in corn, preparing and cultivating the land thoroughly, manuring well in 
the hills or drills. So with each year's preparation and cultivation, with proper 
rotation in crops (heretofore neglected) and manuring, and turning under in 
the fall, clover, or pea vines or other green crops, the lands will improve from 
year to year, and require less manuring, and become much easier to prepare for 
planting, and in cultivation. In this way, and by using the best implements, 
it is believed that a third, and perhaps a fourth of the labor formerly employed, 
can be made to produce as much cotton (with proportionable quantities of other 
things) as used to be produced in the palmiest days of slavery. But of course 
it will be a long time before anything like all the people of the South can be 
brought up to any such standard. 

Under the old mode of half preparation, and less than half cultivation fre- 
quently, and no manuring, a third of a bale of cotton to the acre was probably 
a full average, and some years, more than the average of the cotton crop in the 
best planting regions of this state; half a bale to the acre being an extra crop. 
The numerous experiments which have been made, showing that thin piney 
woods lands heretofore regarded as of but little or no value, can be rendered 
highly fertile and permanently improved at very moderate cost by proper prepa- 
ration (deep plowing and subsoiling) and culture, and manuring, they are 
beginning to be preferred to the rich alluvial lands formerly so highly prized; 
and are likely in a few years to be generally sought after. A high piney woods 
country is invariably healthy, and the soil of large portions of these lands is 
of a description (owing to the character of the substratum which is easily 
penetrated, and pulverises readily) to improve readily under proper treatment. 
Much of it is level or moderately undulating, and requires little or no draining; 
a process frequently indispensible, and very expensive in the extensive planting 
regions to which the culture of cotton has heretofore been principally confined ; 
and where the laborers were much exposed to chills and fever, and not infre- 
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quently to fevers of a severer type. The difference in the health of the two 
regions, makes greatly in favor of this higher country, and the piney woods 
country generally. I was conversing a few days ago with a gentleman who had 
been experimenting with a piece of piney woods land so poor he stated, that 
corn planted in it without manure, tassled at the height of some twelve inches 
or less, producing no corn of course. He furnished a statement showing that 
one hand and mule produced on this land last year, crops of the value of about 
$1300—beyond the cost of all the fertilizers employed; and he expects to do 
better on the same land the present year. The generality of our piney woods 
lands are much better. 

I observe in your letter to Mr. Wetmore, you speak of the wages of labor 
being better in the Western States than in the South. This maybe true at present 
as to common field labor; but the reverse is probably true as to mechanical and 
skilled labor generally. Besides, I am confident that an industrious, energetic 
and provident man here (I mean white men) can sooner and easier rise above 
the condition of a common laborer, and become independent, than they are 
accustomed to do in the west. I confine my remark to white men, because it 
seems to be the nature, as it is the disposition of the negro to content himself 
with a secondary and inferior position, and to concern himself very little about 
the future; and to care little or nothing about saving or accumulating. There 
are of course exceptions; but this I believe is the general rule. It maybe sup- 
posed that this results from the former condition of the negroes. This maybe 
so to a certain extent; but the principal cause I believe lies in the nature of 
the African, and can therefore never be eradicated. As a general thing, the 
negroes are peaceful and well disposed, and have on the whole I doubt not, 
behaved much better than white men as ignorant as they are, would have done 
under similar circumstances, and much credit has been and is awarded to them 
by the people of the South—at least the more considerate of them—for their 
general behavior since they became free. As a general thing, the negroes seem 
to be free from the feelings of averace [sic] and a[{m]bition, which [drive} 
good white men to exertion. Many of the negroes work well on the plantations; 
but not generally so regularly and steadily as I suppose the white laborers of 
the west do. If men will work here, as I suppose they are accustomed to do in 
the west, they would probably command quite as high wages here as there. 
A prudent and industrious man here, can soon place himself in a position of 
comparative independence, and set up for himself, as most white men here are 
accustomed to do. 

I sent an order to the publisher of the Southern Cultivator, a valuable agri- 
cultural monthly published at Athens, Georgia, to send the paper to you for a 
year, commencing with the back numbers from September if to be had.?* If it 


27 Not found among the Van Raalte papers. The Southern Cultivator, long recognized 
as one of the best agricultural periodicals in the South, was established at Augusta, 
Georgia, in 1843, and was later transferred to Athens. 
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has not reached you, please let me know, and I will repeat the order, having 
sent the subscription price. You will find in it much valuable and interesting 
matter relating to agricultural matters in the South. 

I have written you at much greater length than I intended, but while in the 
act of writing, I concluded to go on, and give you such information as I sup- 
posed you would be interested to receive. 1 would be pleased to hear from you 
again, and if there be any additional information you desire which I can give, 
it will give me pleasure to do so. But it would give me more pleasure to see 
you, and talk face to face, and I hope you will give me the opportunity of 
doing so before long. I feel much interest in the subject of your letter to me, 
and will gladly cooperate in carrying out your views which seem to me emi- 
nently practical. If you were present, I could communicate to you other interest- 
ing facts in relation to this region, which I have not touched on for the reason 
that I could not well say all I desired in the course of a letter, however long. 
I observe from your letter to Mr. Wetmore, that you have established one colony 
in Virginia. I don’t know much about the region in which it is located; but 
from the idea I have of it, I think it probable that this section offers better 
advantages. Lands of equal value I doubt not, are much cheaper here; and the 
products of this region are more valuable; and the climate is probably better. 
If you should be able to come here this spring, I hope you will do so as early 
as practicable, as I expect to go Northward in April; by the 10th or 15th of 
the month probably; and may be absent a considerable time. If you will come 
out while I am here, I think I could make a satisfactory arrangement for one 
pretty good sized colony, and perhaps two in this county, and within ten or 
twelve miles of each other. I have referred to what I consider a favorable posi- 
tion for one. The position for the other is probably equally favorable if I can 
effect an arrangement I have in view, as probably I can. If you conclude to 
come, come direct to my house on the railroad two miles South of Shelby 
Springs; stopping at ‘Gardner’s Station.” 


Verv Respectfully yours 
J. W. Lapsiey 











Book Reviews 


The South Old and New: A History, 1820-1947. By Francis Butler Simkins, 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947. Pp. xvi, 527, xx. Illustrations, maps, 
bibliography. $6.00 trade; $4.50 text.) 


According to conventional historical interpretation, the South departed widely 
from the national pattern in the ante-bellum period; then, having lost the 
struggle for independence, it began a slow but sure return to the kind of life 
prevalent in the rest of the United States. There are some who think that 
southerners are now so thoroughly immersed in the main stream of American 
life as to have lost nearly all of their distinctive characteristics. To this inter- 
pretation Professor Simkins expresses emphatic dissent. He begins his book 
with an essay entitled ‘The Everlasting South.” He concludes it with the state- 
ment: “Despite all this, the region did not lose its provincial concepts: belief 
in white supremacy, intensive piety, the country-gentleman ideal, devotion to 
cotton as the supreme staple, distinctive diet, love of home and the outdoors, 
and the hundred and one other characteristics which differentiate the Southern 
area of the United States from the rest of the country.’’ 

Whether or not the readers of this book will agree with “The Everlasting 
South” thesis, they will be impressed by Simkins’ cogent statement of it and 
by its usefulness in giving unity to a wide variety of material. It is worth noting 
that this thesis embraces rather than supplants the well-known interpretation 
of Ulrich B. Phillips, earlier advanced by Senator John Sharp Williams, that 
the main theme in southern history has been the determination of the white 
man to maintain supremacy. Simkins regards the persistence of the white man’s 
will to rule as a major proof of his own more general thesis that the South 
continues to have a distinctive way of life. 

The author begins his study in 1820 and does not trace the evolution of 
the social order and economy of the Old South during the two previous cen- 
turies. Instead, in brief compass he describes a matured society, with admirable 
chapters on slavery, ante-bellum society, religion, education, and literature. 
Only in tracing the development of sectional self-consciousness does he concern 
himself with an important change in the Old South, and his treatment of this 
subject is not entirely satisfactory. While he is to be commended for beginning 
with 1820 instead of with the abolition crusade of the 1830's as is so often 
done, his account of the 1820's is inadequate. In addition to the controversies 
over the tariff and the admission of Missouri, which he indicates were the main 
divisive forces of the times, there were others which he scarcely mentions: the 
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effects of the panic of 1819, the destruction of the Virginia dynasty, and the 
quarrels over the national bank and the internal improvement program of the 
federal government. Furthermore, objection must be registered to his account 
of the Missouri controversy, which appears to the reviewer to miss the point in 
several respects. 

There are several other matters on which opinions may differ, although 
serious errors are not numerous. The Gag Rule, for which southern congressmen 
are held responsible (p. 23), was a party measure. True enough, southerners 
were its chief advocates, but this resolution was an effort of the Democratic 
side of the House to contain the obstructionist tactics of the minority Whig 
party. The statement that ‘for five decades a prime field hand brought about 
five hundred dollars more in the New Orleans markets than in those of Vir- 
ginia” (p. 42) is erroneous, and the generalization that in the post-Reconstruc- 
tion period the Negroes were ‘among the ten per cent of America’s most im- 
poverished people” (p. 406) needs a bit of qualification. Theodore G. Bilbo’s 
second term as governor of Mississippi began in 1928 and not in 1926 (p. 441). 
The only error which seriously impeaches the author's competence to write 
about southern history is his reference to catfish as “tiny’’ (p. 311) and his 
failure to expatiate on the relative merits of mud, channel, and spoonbill cat- 
fish! He relies heavily on secondary accounts in the earlier chapters. A textbook 
in general American history is accepted as a satisfactory source for the words 
of Jefferson and Calhoun (pp. 13, 14). 

Approximately one-third of the pages are allotted to the Old South and 
the Civil War; two-thirds to the years since Appomattox. Judgments as to the 
wisdom of this arrangement will depend somewhat on the personal predilec- 
tions of the readers. An impersonal judgment must take into account the pur- 
poses of the book. As the basis for a course in southern history, the subordina- 
tion of the first 250 years is not easily defended; but viewed as an addition to 
the general literature of southern history, this book undoubtedly makes its 
major contribution in the period that stands chiefly in need of study. 

In the period of his major emphasis, the author devotes one or more chapters 
to education, religion, literature, the fine arts, and society. He deals with these 
adequately and thoughtfully, but he seems to think that economics, politics, and 
race relations are the subjects of primary importance. He treats these boldly, 
and he does not cater to the prejudices of his readers. His history of the Negro 
since slavery illustrates this point. What the author says may irritate several 
groups: conservative southerners by his frank exposé of the hardships and 
handicaps imposed on the Negro by the southern white man; liberal reformers, 
because he has little faith in their doctrinaire theories; and many Negroes, be- 
cause he holds the Negro partly to blame for his present plight. Perhaps it 
should be noted that between pages 412 and 436 the author changes his mind 
about the progress of the Negro since Reconstruction. The effect of race seg- 
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regation on Negro professional classes could have been explored more thor- 
oughly. 

It was not an easy matter to assemble the data for large sections of this book. 
Basic research as well as use of existing monographs was necessary. Interpreting 
the data, especially when dealing with the more recent period, posed even 
greater difficulties. No reader need expect to find himself in agreement with 
every interpretation. He is likely, however, to respect the author's seriousness 
and sincerity, his evident attempt to be fair and forthright; and he is likely to 
find that the number of interpretations that appear unsatisfactory is small when 
compared with the instances in which new insight is gained. As for literary 
style, the writing is vigorous, clear, and to the point. 


Duke University CHARLES S. SYDNOR 


From Slavery to Freedom: A History of American Negroes. By John Hope 
Franklin. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947. Pp. xvi, 622, xlii. Illus- 
trations, bibliographical notes. $5.00.) 


In a recent article in the Saturday Review of Literature, Walter White, Sec- 
retary of the National Association for the Advancement of the Colored People, 
stated: ‘I am amused . . . at the fact that because it is considered remarkable 
that a Negro can write a book at all, a passing fair volume by one of my 
brothers is frequently hailed as a masterpiece.’’ While this statement no doubt 
has some validity, it does not apply to the volume under review. John Hope 
Franklin, a Negro, has written a book that far from being “‘passing fair” is to 
be rated as outstanding by any standards. 

The volume is praiseworthy for its comprehensiveness. Beginning in the dim 
phases of the ancient period in Egypt, the author traces the course of Negro 
history through its African development to the New World. In the early Ameri- 
can phase, emphasis naturally is given to the southern United States and to 
slavery, but illuminating chapters are devoted to the Negro in the Caribbean, 
New England, the Middle Colonies, Canada, and Latin America. After a 
rather extensive treatment of the Negro’s role in the Civil War and Reconstruc- 
tion, the course of the colored man’s development as a citizen in all parts of the 
New World is fully traced. The author does not lay down his pen until he has 
introduced the reader to the Negro’s interest in the United Nations’ organiza- 
tion. From beginning to end the long and ramified story is characterized by 
impressive clarity, cohesiveness, and movement. 

The book is also commendable for its balanced treatment of social, economic, 
and political aspects of the Negro’s history. One of the earlier chapters is de- 
voted to “The African Way of Life,” and the social-cultural theme, recurring 
throughout, is stressed again near the end of the volume in highly interesting 
sections on recent progress of Negroes in literature, the arts, education, church 
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activities, and journalism. The political theme is developed by references to the 
Negro’s part in the struggle for emancipation, his fight for the ballot, and his 
efforts to win a fair share in party programs. Economic trends are set forth in 
discussions of such questions as standards of living, vocations, and struggle for 
admission to labor unions. 

The author's style is usually felicitous. He has woven into an interesting 
narrative a mass of detail that would have hopelessly entangled a less skillful 
writer. In developing certain aspects of his story, he displays a calm, critical 
sense that marks the true scholar. His handling of Lincoln's policies is dispas- 
sionate and balanced; likewise his discussion of the controversial subject of 
Reconstruction. His evaluation of Booker T. Washington affords further example 
of a careful weighing of conflicting points of view. 

But in a number of other instances he fails to achieve a high degree of 
objectivity, and on occasion a too heavy leaning on biased sources leads to 
conclusions that are of doubtful validity, if not downright inaccurate. In dis- 
cussing the Fort Pillow incident, for example, he states: “Negroes who were 
there were not permitted to surrender; they were shot and some were burned 
alive.”” But Robert Selph Henry in his recent biography of Forrest concludes 
on the basis of an exhaustive study that Confederates carried away some 58 
Negroes from the fort and that even Union testimony, when carefully weighed, 
will not substantiate the stories of wounded Negroes being burned alive by 
vengeful Rebels. 

Professor Franklin seems to accept in general the view of the ‘‘class struggle’ 
school that slaves were continually chafing under their bondage and constantly 
rising in revolt against it. This reviewer believes such a position is as question- 
able as the opposing one, attributed to Phillips by Marxists come lately to 
southern history, that slaves were overwhelmingly a happy, docile folk. The 
truth would seem to lie between these views. 

In discussing the Negro’s performance in war, the author reveals an especially 
strong inclination for sources which play up the colored fighters’ heroism and 
ignore or gloss over their shortcomings. The impression which he leaves of 
the record of Negro infantrymen in World War II, if the testimony of officers 
who commanded them has any validity, is grossly misleading. It is only fair to 
state that much of the evidence on this subject is still classified as secret by the 
War Department and hence not available to Dr. Franklin. But in view of the 
storm of protest raised by Negroes when the colored aide to the Secretary of 
War in 1945 allegedly said that colored soldiers in Italy “melted away,” one 
cannot but wonder if any Negro scholar could say, whatever the evidence, that 
Negroes ran in battle and continue in good favor with his race. 

If Negroes are essentially the same as other folk, as is reasonable to believe, 
it seems only logical to hold that, like other folk, some of them show the white 
feather in combat, that a few of them are villains, and that at least some of 
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their retardation as a group is attributable to selfishness, short-sightedness, and 
strife in their own ranks. In a book that in general is excellent, one sees all too 
little inclination to admit that Negroes, like whites, have their shortcomings. 


Louisiana State University BELL IRVIN WILEY 


Virginia's Mother Church and the Political Conditions under which It Grew. 
By George MacLaren Brydon. (Richmond: Virginia Historical Society, 
1947. Pp. xxii, 571. Frontispiece, appendices, bibliography. $7.50.) 


Many years ago Dr. Brydon, one of the foremost of American church his- 
torians, dedicated himself to the proposition that Virginia's Mother Church 
has been blackened by scholars because they have relied too heavily on the 
nineteenth-century writers Bishop Meade and Rev. Francis Hawks, and he 
determined to correct this picture by producing a history of the Anglican Church 
in Virginia. This volume, the first of a projected three-volume work, brings 
the story down to 1727. The author has dug long and earnestly in the source 
material, particularly in the four great volumes of original records of the 
London Company, in the twenty-one volumes of Journals of the two houses of 
the General Assembly of Virginia, of the Council of State, and the General 
Court, in Hening, and in many other records. Valuable nuggets galore have 
been unearthed, and the resulting volume is an important contribution to 
American history. The fact that Dr. Brydon has emphasized English back- 
grounds, has included much political and economic history, and has not been 
afraid to quote liberally from documents, to footnote carefully, and to print 
long documents with explanatory notes in the eight appendices, makes his con- 
tribution more notable. He can therefore be forgiven for riding his thesis too 
hard—the Anglican Church in Virginia is treated with unusual lenience, an 
apologetic note for all things Virginian creeps in from time to time, and the 
foes of the Church are sometimes hammered in tractarian fashion. But this 
does not diminish the over-all value of the volume. 

The history of the Church in Virginia presents a difficult problem because 
the English Church is episcopal, and yet the colonies never had a resident 
bishop, and even less “‘extra-diocesan authority’’ from the Bishop of London. 
Dr. Brydon, in masterly fashion, guides us through the mazes that result from 
this complication. He paints the English background (with the exception of 
the high church) in firm strokes, yet, oddly enough, is unwilling at times to 
admit English precedents for American institutions. For example, he feels that 
under Sir Edwin Sandys’ leadership the early boroughs were modeled on the 
Geneva government (p. 32). Nevertheless, the description of the early parishes, 
ruled by the vestries, and of early local government, is noteworthy. Dr. Brydon 
excells in introducing the minutiae of Virginia history. He also points out that 
in the early years Christianization and imperialism go hand in hand. Dr. Brydon, 
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rather unfairly, has little use for the first four Stuarts, and Charles II is his 
béte noire. Nor does he indicate the importance of the Clarendon Code. How- 
ever, Bacon's rebellion is dramatically described. He takes pains to prove, some- 
times unconvincingly, that Virginia did not indulge in religious persecution, 
and the effects of the English Toleration Act (1689) in Virginia are thought- 
fully presented, notably in his discussion of Quakers, Presbyterians, Baptists, 
and Huguenots, although in an earlier chapter he was unjust in calling the 
Puritans “Fifth Columnists” (p. 120). The missionary activity of the Church 
in England is concisely summarized, the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel being given its rightful pre-eminence. 

Dr. Brydon is correct in hinging his whole story from 1689 to 1727 to Com- 
missary James Blair, enfant terrible of the colony. New material of considerable 
importance has been found—for example, the document describing Blair's early 
attempts to exercise jurisdiction over laity and clergy alike. Dr. Brydon is to be 
congratulated, too, for his clear and accurate analysis of a commissary's powers 
and functions. Blair’s greatest technical handicap can be traced directly to the 
inadequate power entrusted the office of commissary. He was the vague shadow 
of a bishop. Dr. Brydon feels, however, that Blair's personal characteristics had 
most to do with his failure (p. 321). In this reviewer's opinion, it was the 
office, not Blair, that was the failure. Dr. Brydon handles the Blair controversies 
with Governors Andros, Nicholson, and Spotswood very well (although this 
reviewer takes issue with some of the conclusions), and just tribute is paid 
Blair's educational work in the founding of William and Mary College. 

Dr. Brydon has his favorites, among whom are Sandys, Andros, Nicholson, 
and Spotswood. Spotswood’s firm policies receive mention, although his weak- 
nesses are pointed up. It may be granted that he was autocratic, but his zeal in 
maintaining royal authority should not be so severely condemned by Dr. Brydon. 
Spotswood merely followed his instructions from the Board of Trade, as did 
Nicholson before him, and Dinwiddie after him. This interpretation and other 
conclusions might have been mellower had Dr. Brydon been more familiar 
with the work of Charles M. Andrews for the broad colonial views, and the 
writings of Thomas J. Wertenbaker on social and political Virginia. He also 
might have made use of the Calendar of State Papers, America and West Indies. 
Dr. Brydon’s literary style is straightforward and scholarly. He uses humor and 
drama when the occasion warrants. Sometimes he makes statements which are 
literally correct, but the implications are open to question. He is discursive at 
times, permits himself a few too many assumptions, and commits an occasional 
error of fact (for example, on p. 297, the correct date of Nicholson’s recall 
was 1705). 

The format of the book is good, with the exception of the inconvenient place- 
ment of the valuable footnotes at the end of each chapter. Indeed, the fine ex- 
planatory notes and the liberal citation of source material add too much to the 
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book's stature to be pushed into the background. One may differ with inter- 
pretations and matters of detail, but the facts are there to speak for themselves, 
and Dr. Brydon is to be congratulated on their clear and worthy exposition. 


Rutgers University SAMUEL CLYDE MCCULLOCH 


County Government in Virginia: A Legislative History, 1607-1904. By Albert 
Ogden Porter. Columbia University Studies in History, Economics, and 
Public Law, No. 526. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1947. 
Pp. 356. Bibliography. $4.00.) 


Local governments deserve the sericus consideration of political scientists 
and historians, because the individual comes into close contact with them most 
often, their official policy can be influenced by a relatively small group of citi- 
zens, and national political organizations would fail without the support of 
local party machinery. Furthermore, local governments afford opportunities for 
the greatest participation in governmental affairs and should be the training 
schools for leaders in state and national affairs. And, finally, they are the ballast 
that must be employed to check any tendency toward over-centralization. 

Dr. Porter has rendered a distinct service by making this historical survey of 
the development of county government in Virginia. Although the study is 
limited to counties of one state, it should be of significance to citizens of all 
states with county governments. 

The first chapter of the book is a description of local government in seven- 
teenth-century Virginia. The second deals with the eighteenth century. In the 
third the Revolutionary period is treated as a unit. Next, the years from 1788 
to 1850 are described as a period of evolution in county government, with the 
democratic forces finally winning some definite victories in the constitutional 
convention of 1850. It is shown that the Civil War caused local reforms to 
be neglected but that the Reconstruction period brought several important 
changes, the most significant of which pertained to public schools and election 
laws. The book ends with a chapter on the constitutional convention of 1901- 
1902, which drafted the present constitution of Virginia. 

Since most changes in county government were made very slowly, some 
descriptive passages in later chapters seem to be largely a repetition of descrip- 
tions given for an earlier period. This difficulty could have been obviated to 
some extent if periodicity had been made secondary to a topical presentation 
of the material. That procedure, however, would have made it more difficult 
for the reader to obtain a complete picture of local government in any definite 
period. 

Some of the developments in county government traced by Dr. Porter are 
quite significant. The sheriff, a highly important local official in colonial times, 
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was gradually shorn of his powers. His fiscal functions were taken away when 
the office of county treasurer was created during the Reconstruction period. 
When the office of sheriff became elective, the sheriffs properly lost the power 
to conduct elections. Old county courts and justices of the peace declined in 
importance, but a new sort of county court has been established during recent 
decades in a number of counties over which trial justices preside. The boards 
of supervisors originated during the Reconstruction period, and modern school 
boards were organized about the same time; but the exact responsibility for the 
local financial support of education has never been smoothly divided between 
them and the supervisors. The political influence of the state legislature in local 
affairs as exerted through the appointive power of the circuit court judge could 
have been emphasized more without producing a distortion of the facts. For 
instance, the circuit court judge is selected by the state legislature and, in turn, 
appoints the school electoral board which, in its turn, appoints the county 
school board. 

The Underwood Republican machine attempted to establish townships in 
Virginia during the Reconstruction period so that it would have more offices 
for its henchmen. Although the conservative southerners abolished them as 
soon as they regained the ascendancy, the number of local officials still continued 
to be excessive. In the campaign for the calling of a new constitutional con- 
vention in 1901, one of the arguments used was the need for a reduction in 
local offices. Yet the new constitutional convention made no noteworthy reduc- 
tions, and the number of officeholders in Virginia is still considerably in excess 
of the number per thousand of population in most comparable states. 

The difficulties experienced prior to the Civil War in the collection of taxes, 
in the auditing of public accounts, and in obtaining prompt payments from 
sheriffs were enormous. Definite improvements in public finance have been 
made under the present constitution. Unfortunately, some of the statements on 
taxation seem to be contradictory (see pp. 80, 84, 125, and 281). 

The slightness of the change wrought upon local institutions by the American 
Revolution is strong evidence in support of the thesis that the American Revo- 
lution was in Virginia, at least, essentially a conservative movement. 

The bibliography is good but does not contain all of the works on the sub- 
ject. For instance, Dr. Ralph McDanel’s dissertation on the Virginia constitu- 
tional convention of 1901 to 1902 should have been included. The attractive- 
ness of the book is marred to some extent by typographical errors. But such 
minor matters are greatly outweighed by the evidence of painstaking scholar- 
ship. From the immediate and practical viewpoint perhaps the greatest contri- 
bution of this book is to be found in passages dealing with reforms suggested 
in minority reports. 


Mary Washington College Ropert L. HILLDRUP 
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The British Development of West Florida, 1763-1769. By Clinton N. Howard. 
University of California Publications in History, Volume XXXIV. (Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1947. Pp. x, 166. 
Maps, appendix, bibliography. $3.00.) 


This is a study of the British colony of West Florida in the years 1763-1769, 
a period which definitely affected the pattern which was to be followed through- 
out the twenty years of British occupation of the region. West Florida, as 
marked out by the Proclamation of 1764, consisted of the former Spanish and 
French territory lying between the Apalachicola and Mississippi rivers, in- 
cluding the towns of Pensacola, Mobile, and later, Natchez. The Spanish heri- 
tage of Pensacola gave the British no problem, since the Spanish population of 
the settlement departed with the officials and garrison. There was a small French 
population in the vicinity of Mobile and westward toward the Mississippi. 

Dr. Howard sees British occupation as a part of the “quadrilateral struggle” 
in North America between the Spanish, the French, the British, and the Indians. 
In this struggle the Indian saw himself hemmed in by alien settlers, and his 
reaction to this encirclement was inherent in the Pontiac revolt of 1763-1764. 
Although the great federation of Creek, Choctaw, Cherokee, and Chickasaw 
was not openly antagonistic, their “expressions of friendship” scarcely went 
beyond “a formal acceptance of the British.’’ Possession of West Florida was 
also important to the British because it extended British colonial authority to 
the Gulf of Mexico, heretofore forbidden ground as the stronghold of Spain 
and her ally, France. 

In spite of the potentialities of West Florida, it presented a disappointing ap- 
pearance to the officers and men who caught it from the failing hands of France 
and Spain. In Pensacola, especially, primeval forests pressed around the town; 
buildings were in a state of ruin, and “a roof which did not leak after a heavy 
downpour was a nine day wonder.” Nevertheless, high hopes were entertained 
of real estate booms and a thriving trade, none the less lucrative because it was 
illicit, with the Spanish across the Mississippi. It was hoped that when Spain 
should take over New Orleans many former French settlers might be attracted 
to West Florida, but these expectations were not realized. 

After some nine months of military rule, with Lieutenant Colonel Augustine 
Prevost in command at Pensacola and Major Robert Farmer at Mobile, civil 
government was set up under the governorship of George Johnstone. The colony 
had a typical crown administration, a bit more rigorously royal by virtue of 
the needs of the situation and the temper of the new king, George III. During 
the remainder of the period studied by Dr. Howard, Johnstone was the center 
of both achievement and strife. Truculent and quarrelsome by nature, the Gov- 


ernor disagreed with most of the officials, especially the military, with Major 
Farmer perhaps the most consistent object of his jealousy. Nevertheless, West 
Florida progressed, a liberal land policy was worked out, and settlers were at- 
tracted. 
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About half of Dr. Howard’s study consists of forty-seven pages of historical 
discussion, the remainder of the work being selections from the Colonial Office 
Files in the Public Record Office, which form the basic source of information 
for the entire study. There is an extended analysis of the land grants made in 
West Florida during 1763-1769 which, together with other source selections, 
adds materially to the value of the study. 

Dr. Howard's work is careful and scholarly. In addition to presenting a 
narrative of events, he deals with an aspect of the problem which is too fre- 
quently omitted—the relation of Florida to the imperial conflict in the continent 
as a whole. One wonders, however, why he stops at 1769. The fact that British 
colonial administration had developed its pattern by this date does not seem 
adequate; there is much more to the story of British West Florida. 


Rollins College KATHRYN ABBEY HANNA 


The Philadel phia-Baltimore Trade Rivalry, 1780-1860. By James W. Livingood. 
(Harrisburg: Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, 1947. 
Pp. vii, 195. Appendices, maps, bibliography. $1.00.) 


This volume is one of several which the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission is publishing in an attempt to promote increased interest in the 
history of the state and its relation to the development of the nation. The 
commission's intention to make available the full resources of the state archives 
and to undertake publication of selected monographs holds real promise of a 
renaissance in Pennsylvania history. Dr. Livingood’s study, originally a Prince- 
ton doctoral dissertation, traces the struggle between Philadelphia and Baltimore 
during the early national period for the trade of the hinterland through the 
various stages of internal improvements: river navigation, turnpikes, canals, 
and railroads. The author pays particular attention to the contest in the border 
counties of Pennsylvania, which leaned toward Baltimore as a trade outlet, and 
the repercussions in the state legislature of their opposition to the Philadelphia 
interests. He sketches, in turn, the success or failure of various projects to link 
the west to Philadelphia, including the Lancaster Turnpike, the Union Canal, 
the Schuylkill Navigation, the Philadelphia-Columbia Railroad, as well as the 
connections with Baltimore. Of these accounts, the analysis of the influence of 
the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal on the struggle is particularly interesting. 

Aside from a few minor errors in reference to places and events, there are 
only two points which seem to require criticism. First, Dr. Livingood has too 
severely restricted the scope of the study. Despite the unfortunately misleading 
title, the volume is little more than an investigation of some of the competing 
trade routes into the Susquehanna Valley. Thus, as the author points out in the 
introduction, far from being a complete account of the commercial rivalry be- 
tween Philadelphia and Baltimore, the monograph is merely a brief survey 
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(primarily political: there is little mention made of such matters as labor and 
construction problems) of a phase of the struggle for only a segment of the 
cities’ over-all commerce. There is, furthermore, a paucity of references to the 
national or even the regional setting of the struggle. 

The second criticism concerns the general appearance of the volume. The 
quality of paper, choice of type, inadequate differentiation of quotations and 
footnotes from the text proper, and the location of the maps (invariably at the 
beginning of the chapter following the one to which they pertain) leave much 
to be desired. Notwithstanding these comments, for the limited subject it 
covers the book is a valuable introduction to an exciting and, for a brief period, 
a significant episode in the commercial growth of two great cities. It is a wel- 
come addition by a trained historian to a neglected phase of the economic history 
of the Middle Atlantic States. The volume is carefully written, pechaps too care- 
fully from the standpoint of readability. The author has made good use of his 
sources, and the footnotes and bibliography exhibit a wide and acceptable ac- 
quaintance with the pertinent materials. 


Washington and Jefferson College WALTER S. SANDERLIN 


Records of the Moravians in North Carolina. Volume VII, 1809-1822. Edited 
by Adelaide L. Fries. (Raleigh: North Carolina Department of Archives 
and History, 1947. Pp. x, 3021-3612. Illustrations, map.) 


In 1922 Miss Fries, who is archivist of the Moravian Church in America, 
Southern Province, published the first volume of Records of the Moravians in 
North Carolina. These records constitute one of the best consecutive accounts 
of North Carolina's early history. 

The years covered by the seventh volume marked a transition period in the 
life of the Wachovia Moravians, though no very startling or dramatic develop- 
ments occurred. The three most significant changes were: the abolition of the 
lot system, the gradual abrogation of the lease system, and the increasing in- 
terest in the slavery question. From 1809 to 1812 much attention was focused 
on education, particularly the growing Boarding School for Girls in Salem, 
which the Moravians considered “as a nursery for the kingdom of God.”’ Mis- 
sionary activity among the Cherokees and Creeks continued, as did the fraternal 
work in near-by churches of other denominations. A church was consecrated at 
Bethania, a house was built in Salem for the inspector of the Boarding School, 
and another house was bought and prepared for use as a Widow's House. 

Then came war and economic difficulties among the brethren. In 1812 a 
new pastor came to Salem and a new administrator to Wachovia. This out- 
standing man was Rev. Ludwig David von Schweinitz, a capable executive, a 
consecrated minister, and a renowned botanist, especially noted for his work 
on fungi. Part I of this volume contains a very interesting “Account of the 
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Journey of Br. Ludwig von Schweinitz and his Wife from Herrnhut to Bethle- 
hem in Pennsylvania, from June 4 to Sept. 16, 1812,” which gives a vivid 
description of the pastor’s many “terrifying experiences” on the high seas. The 
second document in Part II is von Schweinitz’ well-written “History of the 
Building of the Place Congregation Salem, written for the Celebration of the 
Congregation in Salem, February 19, 1816.” A place congregation was ‘a town 
in which the church controlled all major interests, material as well as spiritual. 
It contained church, choir houses, schools, various professions and handicrafts, 
all supervised by duly elected or appointed church boards or officials.” 

In 1818 the General Synod adopted regulations which made it unnecessary 
to use the lot in many matters which were thereafter committed to the judg- 
ment of the church boards. It was also dropped in connection with marriages, 
except in the case of ministers, or when personal request was made for its use. 

Early in the period the Negro question came to the foreground. More Mora- 
vians were eager to employ or own slaves, but the church boards “feared the 
effect upon the youth of the church if they saw slaves learning trades or doing 
other work which their leaders wished their young people to regard as honor- 
able.” Rules were adopted greatly restricting the employment of slaves, but 
their numbers increased nevertheless. Though the Moravians held slaves, they 
showed genuine interest in the Negro individually and as a race, and at the end 
of 1822 had made plans to evangelize them with a view to the organization of 
a Negro congregation. Miss Fries believes that no other church in North Caro- 
lina took such a step. 

The abolition of the lease system was begun in Bethania when the residents 
exchanged their leases for fee simple deeds and paid for their land at a price 
agreed upon by themselves and the administrator. There was some objection to 
this change because it meant that the church boards lost the power to control 
the character of the residents. 

The Moravians were careful observers, and in memorabilia, diaries, and 
minute books (reprinted in Part II), they recorded not only the religious, 
social, and economic activities of their own group, but also made note of the 
state of the weather, incidents of travel, prevailing customs and fashions, health 
and medicine, monetary problems, prices and wages, town improvements, local 
industries, number and prices of slaves, visits of distinguished people, and 
many other things of interest. There are many comments about epidemics and 
medical practice and numerous instances of patients being brought to Salem 
from great distances. Dr. Schumann wanted to locate in Salem if he could be 
guaranteed ‘‘an annual income of at least $150." No such guarantee was made 
by the brethren, but he settled in the town and developed an extensive practice. 

Part III consists of sixteen Archive Papers, the most interesting of which 
are: an advertisement before Easter, 1809, prohibiting the use of whiskey dur- 
ing that season; the constitution of the Bible Society of North Carolina, 1813, 
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with a list of subscribers; fire rules in Salem for 1813; rules concerning slave- 
holding in Salem, 1814; proposal for a society among the brethren for carrying 
the military load; and the organization of the Female Missionary Society. There 
are twelve illustrations and a copious index. 

In this, as in previous volumes, Miss Fries has done an excellent editorial 
job and has made a valuable contribution to North Carolina history as well as 
to the history of her church. 


University of North Carolina HuGuH T. LEFLER 


Three Capitals, A Book About the First Three Capitals of Alabama: St. Ste- 
phens, Huntsville & Cahawba. By William H. Brantley. (Boston: The 
Merrymount Press, 1947. Pp. [vii}, 265. Illustrations, maps, appendix. 
$7.50.) 


The act of Congress which created the Alabama Territory specified that 
St. Stephens, on the lower Tombigbee, should be the seat of government until 
such time as the legislature of the territory ordered otherwise. No sooner did 
that body convene than the question of the location of a permanent capital 
came under discussion, and the geographic particularism and political factional- 
ism which characterized the fights for control of location of capitals in other 
states appeared. 

The legislature was divided roughly into three groups, each representing a 
geographical region. The Warrior-Tombigbee faction favored Tuscaloosa; the 
Alabama-Cahawba group desired a location on that river system to the east; 
the Tennessee Valley representatives, tacitly acknowledging their inability to 
capture the prize, were divided. As the contest developed, there appeared an- 
other cleavage which cut across regional lines. The “Georgia group,” with 
strength centered in the Alabama River section but with powerful backing in 
northern Alabama, naturally favored the Alabama-Cahawba location. The 
“anti-Georgia group,” resenting the power and influence of immigrants from 
the mother state, included most of the Warrior-Tombigbee men as well as a 
considerable part of the Tennessee Valley representation. Territorial Governor 
William Wyatt Bibb, a resident of east-central Alabama and a “Georgia man,” 
cut the fight short by what amounted to a fait accompli, his clever maneuverings 
resulting in acceptance of a site at the junction of the Cahawba with the Ala- 
bama. In spite of this initial setback, the Warrior-Tombigbee supporters suc- 
ceeded in preventing the choice of Cahawba as a permanent site. While tem- 
porary buildings were being erected in Cahawba, all records were removed 
from St. Stephens to Huntsville, which was to be the seat of government for 
the next year. For more than five years the contest continued until finally the 
“anti-Georgia men” gained control and voted to remove the government from 
Cahawba to Tuscaloosa. 
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This book is obviously the work of one with whom historical writing is an 
avocation and of one who writes for a limited public on a subject near and 
dear to him. Completely uninhibited by, conventional rules which govern the 
work of professional historians, he includes direct quotations without citing 
sources (pp. 2, 23, 42), quotes the same passage twice, with varying spelling, 
punctuation, and capitalization (pp. 34, 61), indulges in digressions on subjects 
which have little or no bearing on the main theme (pp. 30, 144-45), uses little 
discrimination in passing out fulsome praise to all early political leaders in the 
state, and ignores completely such scholarly works on the period as Abernethy’s 
Formative Period in Alabama. There are some errors, such as the use of the 
term ““Whig’’ to designate anti-Jackson men in 1819 (p. 55) and the inference 
that St. Stephens died as a direct result of removal of the seat of government. 

Despite what might be considered major shortcomings, this attractively bound 
and beautifully printed book has value as a historical work. Although the author 
has not used the techniques of the historian, he has exhibited an enviable skill 
in utilizing voluminous legislative documents and has presented the political 
machinations with clarity and sureness of touch. The appendix contains some 
valuable material. The index is adequate. 


Georgia Teachers College HERBERT WEAVER 


The Ordeal of the Union. Volume 1, The Fruits of Manifest Destiny, 1847- 
1852; Volume II, The House Dividing, 1852-1857. By Allan Nevins. 
(New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1947. Pp. xvii, 593, viii, 590. Illus- 
trations, maps, notes on sources. $10.00.) 


“These two volumes begin a series in which the author hopes to write the 


history of the Civil War era. It will be primarily a narrative history. . . . But 
room will be found for purely analytical and descriptive elements and the whole 
civilization of the country will be brought under examination. . . . A third 


volume will bring this history to the summer of 1861.” Thus a half-century after 
Rhodes’ publication (1893-1906) another detailed history of the period is 
being produced. 

The viewpoint of the author is indicated at least in part in his preface. “Twice 
in a century and a half terrible calamities came; twice the failure of statesman- 
ship if not of national character cost the country far more than it could afford 
to pay. The Civil War and the Second World War should have been avoided. 
Because the people and leaders did not act with determination and sagacity in 
solving the problems of slavery, sectional irritation and a right adjustment of 
races, part of the country was half ruined for generations and all of it set back 
by decades. . . . Such errors can in time be largely retrieved. But they cannot 
be forgotten or forgiven, and their lessons should be driven home.” 

“The unrealities of passion dominated the hour,” Mr. Nevins continues. 
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“Had some great leader appeared, he might have broken through this emo- 
tional fabric. . . . In the successive elections of 1848, 1852, and 1856 a nation 
which needed a President of penetrating vision and moral courage, and practical 
grasp was given three singularly incompetent chieftains. Zachary Taylor was 
stubbornly wrong-headed ; Franklin Pierce impulsively erratic; James Buchanan 
timidly fumbling.” But the failure extended far beyond the Presidents. There 
were failures far down the line, and many added to the confusion. 

The author depicts on his first pages Scott’s triumphal entry into Mexico City. 
This leads directly to the great problems of territorial expansion and sectional 
controversy that become the dominant themes of the work. But the author inter- 
sperses chapters on ‘The Culture of the Masses,” ‘The Pulse of Reform,” “The 
Lot of the Bondsmen,” etc., among the chapters carrying the political and con- 
ventional narrative. The political and sectional narrative, however, is the back- 
bone upon which the work is hung. In the second volume, eleven of the fifteen 
chapters are devoted to politics, political leaders, Kansas-Nebraska, the war in 
Kansas, and related materials. Even the chapters on transport, industrialism, 
immigration, and culture are very directly connected with politics. 

The work is done on a broad and inclusive scale. The author has based most 
of his findings on contemporary evidence. Congressional debates, the current 
press, and numerous personal materials are the most frequently cited sources. 
The sources cited represent an amazing gtasp of materials, and his skill in 
drawing them into a unified picture is worthy of true admiration. The sum- 
maries of debates and evidences of public reaction show mastery of a great 
diversity of thought and viewpoint. There is a mass of evidence to prove and 
illustrate the failures of leadership throughout the period. The one exception 
to failure which seems to be recognized is the work of Clay and Webster in the 
Compromise of 1850. Fillmore and Douglas are also given honorable awards 
in achieving the result, but Douglas is not given credit for crossing party lines 
to put over the compromise for which the Whig leaders would receive chief 
credit. 

The author's strongest indictment is probably contained in “Disaster, 1854.” 
His two chapters on the enactment of the Kansas-Nebraska Act cover the ex- 
tensive controversial materials that have centered around Douglas. The ‘“‘Dis- 
aster’’ seems to be charged to Douglas’ moral insensibility on slavery and his 
anxiety to save the “‘water-logged’’ Democratic administration. It is not clear 
what Douglas should have done. The author suggests that the Nebraska Bill 
could have been passed without the Missouri Compromise repeal amendment, 
but he makes no convincing case. He also suggests that good management of 
the opponents could have defeated the entire bill. In fact, he leaves the reader 
with the impression that Douglas’ leadership is being condemned because he 
failed to create national unity in a divided country. The implication that the 
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Nebraska territorial question could have been indefinitely postponed deserves 
a full day in court. 

The reviewer finds himself dissatisfied with many instances of the author's 
logic and consistency. For instance, Texas was paid $10,000,000 for accepting 
a restricted boundary, ‘‘a goodly douceur—considering that Texas had never 
made any settlements of consequence beyond the Nueces’ (I, 341). Again, 
“Turning to the patriarchal-looking Butler’ (II, 441), Sumner delivered him- 
self, and on the following page we find Douglas defending “Butler [who] 
was away.” Volume II, page 191, has the amazing statement, ‘The Maryland 
legislature in 1856 passed a bill authorizing the establishment of an agricul- 
tural department or college at the University of Virginia with at least three 
professorships.” Although the reviewer has not been able to check the refer- 
ence, the item calls for substantial evidence. 

Kansans may be surprised by the description of their territory. “A great 
central valley was seamed by the Kansas River, running the entire four hundred 
miles of the Territory, and opening into the Missouri. South of this lay the 
fertile Neosho valley and the less important Osage and Verdigris. North of 
the Kansas ran the Republican and the Big Blue reaching up into Nebraska. 
The entire territory lay east [s/c] of the Missouri, and for the most part this 
slave state was separated only by an imaginary line’ (II, 302). In speaking of 
the Pacific railroad surveys of 1853, it is definitely misleading to omit mention 
of the forty-second degree or Platte River route (II, 85). The discussion of the 
effect which Brooks’ assault may have had upon, Sumner’s mind deserves at 
least the observation that one of the strongest evidences of Sumnet’s lack of 
sanity was the speech that provoked the assault (II, 445). None of his later 
speeches contained such personal excesses as he dispersed before the beating. 

The proof reading deserves closer attention. The maps add much on trans- 
portation. The illustrations are well chosen but are subordinated to a dominating 
descriptive narrative. The next volume should offer the more culminating tests 
of leadership, as it will carry through the period of the division of the Union. 


University of Nebraska JaMEs L. SELLERS 


The American Iliad: The Epic Story of the Civil War as Narrated by Eyewit- 
nesses and Contemporaries. By Otto Eisenschiml and Ralph Newman. 
(Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1947. Pp. [xii], 720. Illus- 
trations, maps, bibliography. $5.00.) 


As everyone familiar with the literature of the period well knows, a veritable 
flood of Civil War memoirs, diaries, autobiographies, regimental histories, 
magazine articles, and “true” histories poured from the presses of the country 
between 1866 and 1900. Many of the principal leaders, military and civil, on 
both sides wrote their accounts of the war, and to these were added scores of 
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books and articles by less important participants. The result of all this is an 
enormous amount of secondary source material on the Civil War. Some of the 
accounts are highly colored by natural prejudice or by the desire of the author 
to justify a certain course of action or to explain away possible mistakes. Others 
are equally unreliable because of the time lapse between the event and the writ- 
ing down of the memory of the event. Nevertheless, this great mass of secondary 
material is one of the researcher's most important sources of ‘‘color” and of flesh 
to put on the dry bones of his skeletal facts about the war. 

The authors of The American Iliad have waded through a great deal of this 
material, have selected what they consider colorful and significant passages, and 
then have tied these passages together into a coherent, interesting, and ap- 
parently unbiased account of the Civil War as told by contemporaries. No at- 
tempt is made by them to do any creative writing or to make any significant or 
original contribution to our thinking on the war. They have merely done (with 
the exception noted below) a good job of selecting and pasting together. 

In the foreword the authors explain that now and then they have found it 
desirable to make “slight” changes in grammar, punctuation, spelling, and 
literary style of the excerpts quoted. “As a rule,” they state, “we have con- 
densed our material, but at other times we have added extra sentences so as to 
establish continuity or to avoid the necessity of a lengthy explanation.” When 
an autobiographical account was written in the third person, it is changed to 
the first, and when original wordings seemed obscure, the authors have taken 
the liberty of “‘clarifying’’ them. These alterations in the sources quoted this 
reviewer found confusing and at times downright irritating. Without benefit 
of footnotes, brackets, or even the humble quotation marks, the authors have 
succeeded in making it difficult, even impossible at times, for the reader to tell 
where alterations have been made or where the authors’ running commentary 
and the material being quoted begin and end. Perhaps this is not important to 
the lay reader, but to the serious student of the period it is, to say the least, 
discouraging. 

For the average reader the authors have done a good job of presenting the 
high spots of the Civil War and of eliminating highly technical phases of cam- 
paigns, battles, and troop movements. This simplicity is also carried out in the 
maps which help to make military campaigns easier to comprehend. After all, 
the book was intended for the average lay reader and not for the critical stu- 
dent, and judged by this standard it is a commendable piece of work. The 
bibliography, while not exhaustive, should prove a valuable introduction to 
secondary materials for the period covered. The selection of material quoted is 
deserving of praise, even though one has difficulty at times determining whether 
it has been altered or not. Anyone who has worked with the great mass of 
material referred to in the early part of this review can appreciate the labor 
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and patience required to separate the wheat from the chaff and to present only 
excerpts which do have color and meaning. 


Savannah, Georgia J. P. Dyer 


The Diary of James T. Ayers, Civil War Recruiter. Edited by John Hope Frank- 
lin. Occasional Publications of the Illinois State Historical Society, No. 50. 
(Springfield: The Illinois State Historical Society, 1947. Pp. xxv, 138. 
Illustrations, appendix.) 


In 1863, after the issuance of the Emancipation Proclamation, the federal 
government organized a bureau to facilitate the enlistment of Negroes, recruit- 
ing stations were established, and recruiting officers appointed. Among these 
agents was James T. Ayers, an Illinois minister of the Methodist Church, who, 
at the relatively un-military age of fifty-seven, volunteered as a private in the 
crusade against slavery. 

Ayers was a man of slight education but wide interests. Little escaped his 
observant eye, and he frankly and naively confides to his diary his keen interest 
in life among the citizens of Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, and South Carolina 
during the last years of the Civil War. He was older and probably better edu- 
cated than most of his comrades, and his views on those peculiar people, the 
“Secesh"” and the Negro, and on the Confederacy and the war in general have 
an authentic ring and a spicy flavor which makes his diary valuable as an indi- 
cation of the opinions of the mid-western Yankee as he came into contact with 
the South. 

Ayers was calmly positive in his explanation of the causes of the war. Slavery 
was the simple issue, he said. The war had come as a result of a diabolical 
scheme hatched by a “gang of Demons in Human form,” an “unholy Blood- 
thirsty . . . set of tirants and usurpers,"” who had attacked the Union because 
of their love of slavery. So, said Ayers, if the southerners wanted “the Nigger, 
why in Gods name give them Niggers,” armed and trained. 

Yet, as he continued his recruiting work in Tennessee, Alabama, and Georgia, 
he grew impatient and restless—"'pretty tired’ of ‘“Coaxing niggers to be Soal- 
diers."" Many Negroes did not share with Ayers his enthusiasm for military life 
and his love for the Union and freedom, and refused to enlist. They complained 
of a variety of physical ills (described in detail by Ayers) and were exceedingly 
reluctant to “join up.” Ayers finally concluded that they were so “trifleing” that 
they did not “deserve to be free.” 

Ayers was proud of his status as a plain man. He hated the southerner who 
claimed aristocratic standing, especially those “haughty Heiffers,” the women 
of the South. The southerners, said Ayers, deserved the punishment which they 
were receiving at the hand of God. They must be taught such a lesson that no 
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future southerner could “forget that being Southerners dont necessarily make 
them better than other men.” 

Private Ayers, in true rank-and-file tradition, hated the officers—the ‘‘shoulder 
Straps,” those “puffed-up fools” who spent their time “hunting after Crinoline,” 
and who “must be smiled on by the Ladys.” The army would be better off, he 
thought, “if one half our officers were knocked in the head by slinging them 
Against A part of those still Left.” 

The entirely satisfactory Introduction written by the editor, John Hope Frank- 
lin, makes the diary more usable. Appendices contain miscellaneous clippings, 
poems, and similar material collected or composed by Ayers. There is an adequate 
index. 


Vanderbilt University HENRY L. SwINT 


The Negro in Mississippi, 1865-1890. By Vernon Lane Wharton. The James 
Sprunt Studies in History and Political Science, Volume XXVIII. (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1947. Pp. 298. Bibliography. 
$1.25.) 


Southern historical scholarship of the last generation has been reaching a 
kind of maturity which would have been impossible in 1890, the year when 
this book ends. Such a study written in that year would have used bitter, fighting 
words about the “‘crime” of the radicals in placing a horde of “black beasts” 
over innocent white people. This work evidences the great advance toward 
impartiality which has taken place, now that most of the “unreconstructed 
rebels” and “damn Yankees’’ are dead, Time is not only a great healer, but 
it also gives perspective. 

The author of this treatise has written what seems to be an honest account 
of the status of the Negro in postwar Mississippi; in it the blacks come off 
better than do many of the whites. In places the mere listing of facts and 
figures totals up to a terrific arraignment of white inhumanity toward the freed- 
man (as for instance in the discussion in Chapter XV of the white-engineered 
pogroms). Radical reconstruction gets a better portrayal than is usually the case, 
and its failures are blamed for the most part upon the “poor white” element in 
the Radical party. The Negroes are given a rather clean slate. 

The plan of the book is to describe the changes which took place in the 
position of the Negroes from about 1860 to 1890. During these thirty years, 
the blacks passed through more vicissitudes than perhaps any people had ever 
undergone during an equal period in all history. In 1860 they were slaves; 
within five years they were free; from 1865 to 1867 they were in danger of 
being partially re-enslaved by the Black Code; from 1867 to 1875 they voted 
and held office—enjoying privileges which even some of their former masters 
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did not have; and then, after the whites regained power in the revolution of 
1875, they were thrust aside into political innocuousness. 

During the rest of the 1870's and all of the 1880's, a new “code” was being 
developed to replace the slave code and the abortive Black Code. This new code 
was more than a matter of Jaw. It was a personal and a social system: the freed- 
man learned his place in conveyances and in hotels; he was not to marry into 
the white race; he was expected to give way to whites on the sidewalks; and 
so on. The author does a good job in showing how the new social code “put 
the Negro in his place” after his “rightful’’ status had been disturbed by aboli- 
tion. This social code was capped “‘constitutionally’’ in 1890 by the requirement 
that Negroes be able to “read” or ‘‘understand” or “give reasonable interpre- 
tation” of the state constitution of that year. 

In passing from the slave code to the social code in thirty years, had the 
Negro gained anything? The author feels the answer is “yes,” even though by 
1890 the freedman was subjected to Jim Crowism and disfranchisement. He 
was free to go where he pleased; he was getting some education; he worked 
for his own keep; and he had proved that he was essential to the southern 
economy. The author brings out clearly the fact that, much as the Negro was 
disliked, he was nevertheless necessary as a laborer. The same editors who 
wished that the state might be relieved of the black incubus—most whites were 
sure all the Negroes would die off in a few years—became tremendously exer- 
cised when some of the blacks in the late 1870's migrated to Kansas. Suddenly 
the whites became deeply concerned about the danger to the system of cheap 
labor and to cotton production. 

This valuable and well-written book deserves to be read by all students of 
southern history and by all who are interested in race relations. Its chief claim 
to praise is its factual character: the author has no axe to grind. Perhaps the 
title should include the dates “1860-1890 rather than “1865-1890” because 
there is much valuable material for the war years, but this is a minor matter. 
There is a short index. Very few mistakes in printing were noted. The author 
should now write a history of the Negro in Mississippi from 1890 to the 
present. 


Susquehanna University WiiuiaM A. Russ, Jr. 


The Tennessee. Volume Il, The New River; Civil War to TVA. By Donald 
Davidson. (New York: Rinehart and Company, Inc., 1948. Pp. viii, 377. 
Illustrations, maps, selected bibliography. $3.50.) 


This second volume of Professor Davidson’s study of the Tennessee River 
in the Rivers of America series is written in the same sprightly and graphic 
style as the first and is equally based upon a careful investigation of documen- 
tary materials and a utilization of most of the pertinent secondary works avail- 
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able. The result, however, is less satisfactory, due largely to the fact that the 
author is still imbued with the sentimental nostalgia for the romantic, but some- 
what imaginary, Old South which characterized the book I'll Take My Stand 
which he and eleven other ‘Southerners’ wrote several years ago. He is still 
standing with eyebrows raised in disparagement of what he terms with a touch 
of sarcasm “modern progress” toward an industrial civilization. 

Nevertheless, provided he makes due allowance for this viewpoint, the reader 
will find in this book a valuable, informative, and extremely interesting ac- 
count of the history of the Tennessee Valley from the Civil War to the present 
time. Particularly significant is the author's reorientation of the military and 
naval history of the war as it relates to the Tennessee River. He has shown 
more clearly than any other writer not only the significance of the control of 
the Tennessee and other rivers in military strategy but also the extent to which 
the land-minded Confederate leaders were less aware of that significance than 
were the Federals. He has abundantly illustrated the effects of the psychology 
which led to the use by the Confederates of the name “Army of Tennessee” 
whereas the Union had an “Army of the Tennessee’ and an “Army of the 
Cumberland.” 

One Confederate general, however, was aware of the significance of Federal 
control of the Tennessee River and attempted to do something about it. But 
the havoc which Forrest wrought among the Federal gunboats, together with 
the activity of the Confederate guerrillas, brought about a retaliation which was 
terrible in the extreme. Davidson even contends that in comparison, “Sherman's 
March to the Sea was relatively mild; for it came but once and was over.” He 
itemizes in detail the costs of the war upon the Tennessee Valley, in repeated 
devastations and in a legacy of hatred of neighbor against neighbor. It seems 
to be a rather strong statement, however, to say that “the only undebatably 
‘good result’ of the Civil War” was the increase in wild life in some parts of 
the Tennessee Valley. 

Professor Davidson calls attention to the unique character of reconstruction 
in Tennessee, which escaped the military rule and the carpetbag-Negro govern- 
ments characteristic of the other ten states of the Confederacy, and was con- 
signed instead to the slightly more tender mercies of vindictive Unionist na- 
tives, largely of East Tennessee. He calls attention to the fact that, although 
the Negro was enfranchised in 1867 (he incorrectly says 1866, p. 122), the 
first Negro member of the Tennessee legislature was not elected unti] 1872 (on 
p. 145 the date is incorrectly given as 1873), several years after the Radical 
regime had been overthrown. The author pays considerable attention to the 
social and economic carpetbaggers, whom he calls “utopians,’’ who came to the 
Tennessee Valley after the Civil War. In this connection he draws a rather 
strained parallel between their treatment of the natives of the Valley and 
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earlier white relationships with the Cherokee Indians. He does deal somewhat 
more respectfully, however, with the activities of General John T. Wilder. 

After a chapter which he significantly entitles, “The Last Great Days of the 
Steamboats,”” Davidson turns to a study of the background and activities of the 
TVA. Within this material he interpolates a chapter dealing with the Dayton 
and Scottsboro trials, which he blames in large measure for the condescending 
attitude which the outside world thereafter directed toward the Tennessee Val- 
ley. Although he admits that from one point of view Senator George W. Norris 
was entitled to be called “Father of TVA,” he contends that from another 
viewpoint a comparatively unknown Alabaman, J. W. Worthington, ‘was 
certainly TVA’s grandfather,” Worthington broadened the engineering plan 
for Muscle Shoals in terms of navigation and power, figured out a plausible 
financial basis for joint government and private investment, and added the 
possibility of manufacturing nitrates. Lytle Brown and Lewis Watkins, Ten- 
nesseans in the United States Army, are also given deserved credit for initiating 
and carrying through a multi-purpose survey of the Tennessee River which was 
published in 1930 just in time to be available for Senator Norris and President 
Roosevelt when they brought TVA into being. Although Senator Kenneth D. 
McKellar is given credit for lending valuable assistance to Senator Norris and 
for contributing the idea of payments to Alabama and Tennessee in lieu of 
taxes, Davidson believes that Alabama and Tennessee congressmen in general 
belatedly jumped on the bandwagon with hungry eyes cast in the direction of 
the pork barrel without any real comprehension of the broad type of TVA 
which was to emerge. Otherwise, in view of their conservative, private enter- 
prise viewpoints, he believes they would have insisted that some changes be 
made. 

Professor Davidson has made a careful and intensive study of the history 
and workings of TVA, but what he has written is not a completely balanced 
account. He describes the important benefits which the Authority has brought 
to the Tennessee Valley and admits that without the opportunely increased power 
facilities which TVA made available it would have been much more difficult 
for the United States to win World War II. But these facts are presented with 
the attitude of “giving the devil his due,” and written in a slightly sarcastic 
vein. Much more space is given to criticisms of the agency. He longs wistfully 
for the good bottom-land and historic sites which have been inundated. He 
commiserates with the old settlers forced to change abruptly their habitations 
and ways of life even though the new ones may be an improvement. He recalls 
with the old steamboat captains the romantic “good old days” now succeeded 
by the duller, new-style type of navigation. 

The Authority, particularly under the influence of David Lilienthal, is criti- 
cised for being excessively propagandistic, motivated by a desire to tell the 
people only what it was thought good for them to know, and for “indulging 
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in some of the very practices for which TVA officials and partisans had up- 
braided private corporations.”” Some of the criticisms are pertinent and to a 
certain extent justified; it is the tone or atmosphere of the work which is most 
questionable. 

Like the first volume, the second is illustrated with attractive wood cuts 
drawn by the wife of the author and with several maps, which would be more 
useful if they had been given titles and listed in the table of contents. On the 
whole, the two-volume study of the Tennessee is one of the best in the Rivers 
of America seties. 


University of Tennessee STANLEY J. FOLMSBEE 


COMMUNICATIONS 


March 27, 1948 
THE MANAGING EDITOR OF THE JOURNAL OF SOUTHERN History: 


In a review of The Atlantic Frontier in the February issue of The Journal of 
Southern History, my respected friend, Professor T. P. Abernethy of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, gives an interpretation of Washington's encounter with the 
French near Great Meadows on May 28, 1754, which requires further explana- 
tion if one has a strict regard for accuracy. 

Although Professor Abernethy graciously noted the “‘clarity and interest” 
and normal accuracy of The Atlantic Frontier, he cites as an example of a slip 
into imaccuracy a passage on page 310 where I had written that Governor 
Dinwiddie, after the breakdown of Washington’s diplomatic mission to the 
French in 1754, had 


sent Washington back with a company of militia, but the French were al- 
ready established at Fort Duquesne on the site of modern Pittsburg and had 
no mind to leave. Encountering a force of Frenchmen at Great Meadows, 
Washington rashly opened fire and killed the French commanding officer 
and twenty men. Washington's success was short-lived, for the French trapped 
him in a temporary log stronghold, fittingly named Fort Necessity, and on 
July 4, 1754, forced him to surrender. 


Professor Abernethy writes of this passage: 


The facts are that it was a regiment, of which Washington was lieutenant 
colonel, that was sent out. The French did not take the fort until after Wash- 
ington had commenced his march; the opening skirmish did not occur at 
Great Meadows, where Fort Necessity stood; and the unfortunate Jumonville 
was not the commanding officer of the French force. 


Washington himself, as reported in The Diaries of George Washington, 
1748-1799 (ed. J. C. Fitzpatrick, Boston, 1925), is the best contemporary 
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authority for what happened. The most recent and thorough interpretation of 
these events is that by Lawrence H. Gipson, The British Empire before the 
American Revolution, V1 (New York, 1946). 

The facts are that Washington set out from Alexandria on April 2, 1754, 
with a group of men calculated from Washington's own data by Professor 
Gipson to number one hundred and fifty nine (Gipson, VI, p. 23). On April 
2 Washington referred to the men as ‘two Companies of Foot’ and later to 
the men under his personal command as ‘‘my company” (Diaries, 1, pp. 74, 87). 
It is true that Washington was a lieutenant colonel, second in command to 
Colonel Joshua Fry of an authorized force called a “regiment,” but the regi- 
ment was mostly on paper or in scattered detachments which did .not reach 
their rendezvous until after Washington’s first skirmish. To have described 
Washington's one hundred and fifty-nine men as a regiment would have grossly 
misled the modern reader. 

Before Washington was clear of the settlements, the French had seized the 
strategic point at the juncture of the Allegheny and Monongahela rivers where 
the Ohio Company had started a fort which the French destroyed ; they named 
the fortress which they themselves built on the site Fort Duquesne. Washington 
himself got news of this event on April 20. The French had occupied the site 
of the fort on April 17. They had been on the Allegheny River since March. 

On May 24 Washington pitched camp in what Professor Gipson describes 
as ‘a region called Great Meadows, to the west of the main ridge of the Al- 
leghenies” (Gipson, VI, p. 30). Washington learned that Frenchmen were 
hiding in the woods on the western extremity of this region, and on the night 
of May 27, he marched out to attack them. He found them “some six miles 
distant” from his own camp site, and “about sunrise” on the morning of May 
28 he opened fire. Perhaps I should have described the scene of the action as 
“near” and not “at” Great Meadows, though many of my predecessors have 
referred to this general locality as Great Meadows. 

In the attack, according to Professor Gipson, “the French commanding of- 
ficer, Ensign Coulon de Jumonville, and nine other Frenchmen were slain, one 
was wounded, and twenty-one were taken prisoner, with the loss of but one 
man killed and two or three wounded” (Gipson, VI, p. 31). Washington him- 
self says, ““We killed Mr. de Jumonville, the Commander of the party, as also 
nine others” (Diaries, 1, p. 87). The point of Professor Abernethy’s assertion 
that the “unfortunate Jumonville’” was not in command mystifies me. Evidently 
he has confused Pierre de Contrecoeur, over-all commander sent out from 
Montreal in February, 1754, with the commanding officer whom Washington 
encountered. 

I must confess to a Falstafian exaggeration in doubling the number of 
casualties inflicted by Washington—perhaps a subconscious weakness caused by 
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listening too long in my youth to two grandfathers report casualties inflicted 
by their Confederate outfits. 

Washington returned to his camp site and on May 30 “Began to erect a fort 
with small palisades” (Diaries, I, p. 90). This was Fort Necessity, which 
previously had not existed. In the meantime Washington had sent back to 
Colonel Fry asking for help. But Fry died at his camp on Wills Creek on May 
31 as a result of a fall from his horse. Washington was now technically in 
command of something technically called a “regiment,” but such a body of men 
was not present in the flesh at Fort Necessity. Finally, “On the 9th of June the 
remainder of the Virginia regiment arrived, in number some two hundred 
under Lieutenant George Muse’’ (Gipson, VI, p. 33). 

For reasons hard to understand, Washington on June 16 left Fort Necessity 
in possession of some newly arrived and intractable South Carolina troops and 
ordered his Virginians to advance into the wilderness, but by July 1 they had 
retreated to Fort Necessity, where they were overtaken by French troops from 
Fort Duquesne and forced to capitulate on July 4. ““Washington’s entire force, 
now reduced as the result of desertions to some four hundred, was also greatly 
weakened by the incapacity of almost one hundred of the men” (Gipson, VI, 
p. 39). The French permitted Washington and his men to retain their arms 
except a few small cannon. Before them lay a long and painful march home 
and embarrassing explanations of their failure. Thus ended the first episode 
in the Seven Years War. All of this may be familiar to readers of The Journal 
of Southern History, but the perhaps unconscious implications of Professor 
Abernethy's statements make a retelling necessary. 


Louis B. WRIGHT 


April 7, 1948 
THE MANAGING EDITOR OF THE JOURNAL OF SOUTHERN History: 


In reply to my good friend Dr. Louis B. Wright, I only wish to say that 
John C. Fitzpatrick states on page 62 of his George Washington Himself that 
“the dead . . . included Ensign Jumonville, . . . The French captain La Force 
was in command of the party and was among those captured. This officer was 
one of the most enterprising on the frontier and the Half-King was for killing 
him at once, but Washington intervened and all the French prisoners were 
brought in safe.” 


THOMAS P. ABERNETHY 
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Historical News and Notices 


PERSONAL 


In the announcement of committee appointments in our February issue, the 
name of Bell I. Wiley, Louisiana State University, was inadvertently omitted 
from the list of those named to serve on the Committee on Program. 


The tenth series of the Walter Lynwood Fleming lectures at Louisiana State 
University was delivered on April 12, 13, and 14 by Frank L. Owsley of 
Vanderbilt University. The general topic was ‘The Plain People of the Old 
South,” the titles of the four lectures being ‘Southern Society—A Reinterpreta- 
tion,” ‘“To the Promised Land: Migration and Settlement of the Plain Folk,” 
“Southern Folkways,” and “The Role of the Plain Folk.” 


Howard K. Beale, who has been professor of history at the University of 
North Carolina since 1935, has accepted an appointment as professor of history 
at the University of Wisconsin, effective at the beginning of the academic year 
1948-1949. 


J. Ralph Thaxton, professor of European history at the University of Georgia, 


has resigned his position to accept the presidency of the Georgia State Woman's 
College at Valdosta. 


Jennings B. Sanders, formerly head of the department of history at the 
University of Tennessee and more recently president of the Memphis State 
College, has accepted an appointment as specialist for history on the staff of 
the Higher Education Division of the United States Office of Education. 


Emory University has announced that beginning in September, 1948, Walter 
B. Posey of Agnes Scott College will divide his time between the two institu- 
tions, offering graduate courses in history at Emory and undergraduate courses 
at Agnes Scott. Frank M. Laney, a graduate student at the University of Vir- 
ginia, has been added to the staff at Emory as instructor in history, effective in 
September. 


Bell I. Wiley of Louisiana State University has been given a leave of absence 
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for the academic year 1948-1949 to carry on research work under a grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation. His teaching duties for the year will be carried 
by Francis B. Simkins of the Virginia State Teachers College, Farmville, and 
T. Harry Williams, whose promotion to the rank of professor has been an- 
nounced by Louisiana State University, will serve as acting chairman of the 
department. 


Sylvester J. Hemleben, formerly of Fordham University and the War De- 
partment Historical Branch, Chemical Corps, has accepted an appointment as 
professor of history at Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette. 


James Treadwell Davis, formerly of North Georgia State College and now 
completing graduate study at Vanderbilt University, has been appointed assistant 
professor of history at Mississippi Southern College, effective in September. 


Arthur P. Middleton, research associate in the Institute of Early American 
History and Culture at Williamsburg, Virginia, has accepted an appointment 
as assistant director of the Maryland Historical Society. He will assume his 
new duties before the end of the summer. 


Henry H. Eddy, chief of the division of archives and manuscripts in the 
North Carolina Department of Archives and History, has resigned, effective 
in May, to accept a position as chief of public records of the state of Pennsyl- 
vania. His position at Raleigh has been filled by the promotion of William 
F. Burton; and William S. Powell, a member of the staff of the library of Yale 
University, has accepted a research appointment in the North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Archives and History. 


C. Mildred Thompson, who will retire on July 1 as dean of Vassar College, 
has accepted an appointment as professor of history and consultant in education 
at the University of Georgia and will begin her new duties in September. 


Among the promotions which have been announced are those of C. Vann 
Woodward of Johns Hopkins University to the rank of professor of history, 
Sidney Walter Martin of the University of Georgia to professor of history, and 
Glenn N. Sisk of Georgia Institute of Technology to professor and acting head 
of the newly established department of social science. 


Migrations for summer teaching have been announced as follows: Thomas P. 
Abernethy of the University of Virginia to teach in the University of California 
at Los Angeles, Fletcher M. Green of the University of North Carolina to Duke 
University, William G. Bean of Washington and Lee University to the Uni- 
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versity of Virginia, Julius W. Pratt of the University of Buffalo to the University 
of Maryland, Marvin L. Skaggs of Greensboro College to Wake Forest College, 
Edward O. Guerrant of Davidson College to the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Raymond E. Lindgren of Vanderbilt University to the University of 
Minnesota, J. Allen Cabaniss of the University of Mississippi and Thomas T. 
Hammond of Columbia University to Louisiana State University, Ollinger 
Crenshaw of Washington and Lee University to the University of Wisconsin, 
and Cecil Johnson of the University of North Carolina to the University of 
New Mexico. 


Elizabeth Howard West, librarian emeritus of Texas Technological College, 
died in Pensacola, Florida, on January 4, 1948, at the age of seventy-four. 
A native of Mississippi, she was graduated from the Mississippi State College 
for Women in 1892 and received her graduate training at the University of 
Texas. She served on the staff of the Library of Congress, 1906-1911; as 
archivist in the Texas State Library, 1911-1915; as librarian of the San Antonio 
Carnegie Library, 1915-1918; as state librarian of Texas, 1918-1925; and as 
librarian and historical research specialist at Texas Technological College from 
1925 until her retirement in 1942. In addition to her compilations of the 
Calendar of the Papers of Martin Van Buren (1910) and Calendar of the 
Papers of Mirabeau B. Lamar (1914), she was a frequent contributor of schol- 
arly articles on the Spanish phase of Texas history in the Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly and the Dictionary of American History. In 1930-1932 she was in 
charge of the work of the Library of Congress European Historical Mission in 
the Archivo General de Indias, Seville, Spain, and since her retirement she has 
been engaged in the classification and editing of the Spanish records pertaining 
to Florida. 


Jonas Viles, professor emeritus of history at the University of Missouri, died 
on February 6 at the age of seventy-two. Born in Massachusetts and educated 
at Harvard University, where he received the Ph.D. degree in 1901, he went to 
the University of Missouri as instructor in history in 1902. Advancing through 
the ranks to a professorship, he became head of the department in 1928, and 
retired in 1945 after forty-three years of service. His publications include a 
survey of the archives of Missouri for the American Historical Association 
(1910), a school history of Missouri written in 1912 and revised in 1933, 
The University of Missouri: A Centennial History, 1839 to 1939 (1939), and 
articles on state and local history in the Missouri Historical Review and the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review. He was president of the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association in 1933-1934, and his death ended forty-four years of 
continuous service as a trustee of the State Historical Society of Missouri. 
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Maude Howlett Woodfin, professor of history and former dean in West- 
hampton College of the University of Richmond, died on February 15 at the 
age of fifty-six. Miss Woodfin was graduated from Westhampton College in 
1916, and received the Ph.D. degree at the University of Chicago in 1928. 
As a member of the history department at Westhampton College from 1920 to 
her death, she gained a reputation as an outstanding teacher and competent 
scholar. Her research interests were in the field of early Virginia history, on 
which she contributed significant articles to historical journals in addition to 
the discovery and editing of Another Secret Diary of William Byrd of Westover 
for the Years 1739-1741, published in 1942. She had been engaged for several 
years in research for a history of the three William Byrds, and had begun the 
writing of this study before she accepted an emergency appointment as acting 
dean of the College for the year 1946-1947. An active member of the Southern 
Historical Association from its beginning, she served as a member of its execu- 
tive council from 1935 to 1938, and she was a frequent contributor to the book 
review section of the Journal of Southern History. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


The Maryland Historical Society has received as a deposit a large group of 
Carroll-Harper papers, including letters of Charles Carroll of Annapolis, 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, Robert Goodloe Harper, Charles Carroll Harper, 
Josias Pennington, and John P. Kennedy. Consisting of seven portfolios and 
four boxes, the collection centers around the Harper family and contains, in 
addition to the letters, extensive discussions of family and business matters 
ranging over approximately a century, from the 1740's to the 1840's. 

Other collections acquired by the Society include a group of letters and 
papers of Richard Potts, judge of the Maryland court of appeals and United 
States senator, covering the period 1801-1806; papers of the Williams and 
Maddox families of Washington County, including a typescript of the memoirs 
of Judge Thomas J. C. Williams; and the correspondence and seven logbooks 
of Captain William J. Belt, U.S.N., for the period of the War of 1812. 


Among the recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Library 
of Congress the following, arranged in chronological order of materials, may 
be noted: five manuscripts, mainly letters from or to members of the Custis 
family, 1711 to 1837; orderly book kept by Lieutenant Daniel Disney, adjutant 
of the 44th Regiment, and others, which begins with his service in Braddock’s 
campaign, and includes his journal of the siege and surrender of Fort William 
Henry, March 27 to July 22, 1755, and May 17, 1756, to November 26, 1757; 
two autograph letters from George Washington to Rev. Jonathan Boucher, 
September 4, 1768, and February 20-25, 1771; letter from Thomas Lowry to 
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George Washington and Francis Willis, November 30, 1774; photostat of 
letter from George Washington and Israel Putnam to the Church and Congre- 
gation of Woodstock, Connecticut, March 24, 1776; autograph drafts of two 
letters from Clement Biddle to George Washington, relating to the supply of 
forage for the Continental Army, both dated July 11, 1780; letter from EI- 
bridge Gerry to George Washington, February 7, 1781; microfilm of selected 
items in the archives of the Society of the Cincinnati, mainly correspondence 
of George Washington and of Pierre L’Enfant, 1783 to 1793; photographic 
print of autograph letter from George Washington to Benjamin Franklin, on 
the latter's return to the United States from France, September 25, 1785; 
autograph letter from George Washington to David Stuart, February 5, 1786; 
letter from Henry Lee to George Washington, discussing the political situation 
in Virginia, January 17, 1789; photostat of record of laborers employed by the 
“Potowmack Company” at the “Little Falls of Potowmack,” July 28 to October 
27, 1792; autograph letter from George Washington to William Thornton, 
July 14, 1799; handwritten letter to Messrs. Robert Gilmor and Sons of Balti- 
more, relating to the purchase of books from London, signed by John Beckley, 
first “Librarian to Congress,” February 17, 1802; photostats of letters from 
Thomas Jefferson to Littleton W. Tazewell, March 13 and 18, 1807; two auto- 
graph letters from Andrew Jackson to Lieutenant Colonel George Croghan, 
commander of the 8th Military Department, April 24 and May 15, 1816; auto- 
graph letter from Robert E. Lee to Messrs. McReady, Mott & Company of New 
York, ordering his “books, papers, etc.’ reshipped to Alexandria, by steamer 
as soon as possible, April 19, 1861; additional papers of the Easby-Smith 
family including more than forty letters from William Russell Smith, mainly 
to his wife, relating to the Alabama Secession Convention and the Confederate 
Congress, 1861 to 1864; autograph letter from William T. Sherman to the 
Commanding Officer, Memphis, Tennessee, describing briefly the first, umsuc- 
cessful, attempt against Vicksburg, January 7, 1863; photostat of letter from 
Robert E. Lee to General E. O. C. Ord, Union officer commanding the Depart- 
ment of Virginia, introducing General William H. Richardson, April 27, 1863; 
ten additional letters and a memorandum of James G. Blaine, October 17, 1864, 
to November 18, 1886; autograph letter from Robert E. Lee to his brother, 
Carter C. Lee, December 9, 1865; scrapbook of Senate Proceedings in the period 
following the Civil War, made by Henry J. Gensler, including handwritten, 
shorthand, and printed matter, ca. 1866 to 1896; two autograph letters from 
General William T. Sherman to General Stephen A. Hurlbut, April 9 and June 
24, 1877; one box of additional papers of Thomas F. Bayard, 1896 to 1898 
(restricted) . 


Recent accessions of the Division of Manuscripts in the University of Virginia 
Library include the following: a large collection of additional manuscripts of 
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the Berkeley family of Middlesex, Loudoun, and Hanover counties, 1662-1900; 
papers of the Baugh family of Abingdon, thirty-five volumes and six thousand 
manuscripts, 1756-1941; minute book of the Court of Loudoun County, 1762- 
1764; one hundred and forty-one letters to James Breckinridge of Botetourt 
County regarding national and state politics in Kentucky, 1763-1833; type- 
script copies of twenty letters of Joseph Herndon to Rev. James Stevenson, 
Culpeper Court House, 1776-1803; additional manuscripts of General Samuel 
Smith and John Spear Smith of Baltimore regarding business and family mat- 
ters, one volume and seventy-seven pieces, 1777-1845 ; twenty-seven manuscripts 
of Hugh Nelson of Albemarle County containing material on the Kinloch 
family of South Carolina, 1777-1855; sixty-eight additional autograph letters 
of Thomas Jefferson, chiefly to Arthur Brockenbrough, Peter Carr, and Samuel 
Smith, 1783-1826; itemized catalogue of the sale of personal properties of the 
estate of Ryland Randolph of “Turkey Island,” March 14, 1785; seventy-five 
additional letters of the Grinnan family of Fredericksburg, including corre- 
spondence of John Randolph Bryan and Dr. Andrew Grinnan, 1789-1907; 
additional papers of the Bruce family of “Berry Hill,’ Halifax County, chiefly 
of James and James Coles Bruce, ten journals and account books and eight 
thousand letters and business papers, 1790-1905; material on the Henkel family 
of New Market, including microfilm of Rev. Paul Henkel’s journals of his 
missionary journeys in Ohio and North Carolina, and a prescription book of 
Dr. Solomon Henkel, 1790-1860; fifty-three letters of the Brown, Crockett, 
Kent, and Stuart families, of Greenbrier and Wythe counties, 1799-1872; thirty- 
five hundred manuscripts of the Williams family of Woodstock and Winchester, 
mostly of General James H. Williams, C.S.A., and Alexander Thomas Pritch- 
artt of Alexandria, 1803-1907; correspondence of Thomas Law, British-Ameri- 
can banker and canal-builder, with Henry Clay and others, forty-nine items, 
1806-1834; one hundred and twenty-six additional manuscripts of General 
John Hartwell Cocke, General Philip St. George Cocke, and other members of 
the Cocke family of ‘“Bremo,”’ Fluvanna County, 1808-1883; one hundred and 
sixty manuscripts of Joseph Carrington Cabell, co-founder of the University 
of Virginia, chiefly letters to Thomas Jefferson, and including Cabell’s personal 
copy of the minutes of the University’s Board of Visitors, together with twelve 
pages of instructions to Nathaniel F. Cabell listing passages to be omitted from 
the published correspondence of Jefferson and Cabell, 1810-1854; farm account 
book of Charles L. Bankhead of Port Royal, 1813-1828; two hundred manu- 
scripts of the Newton, Harper, and Brook families of Westmoreland and Rich- 
mond counties, 1814-1942; four letters of James Madison to Thomas Jefferson, 
James Monroe, and Benjamin Silliman, and one letter to Madison from George 
Bancroft, 1820-1836; two letters of Henry Clay concerning Jackson's admin- 
istration and American naturalization policy, 1829 and 1844; microfilm of 
three farm journals of the Coles family of Albemarle County, 1830-1865; 
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fifteen hundred additional legal and business papers of the Gilliam family of 
Dinwiddie County, 1830-1871; thirty-six account books and manuscript school 
books of the Magruder family of Albemarle County, including material on 
Governor Thomas Walker Gilmer and the Rivanna Navigation Company, 
1830-1901; one hundred additional manuscripts of George and William B. 
Poindexter of Virginia and of Miles Poindexter of Virginia and the State of 
Washington, 1832-1945; five letters of George Tucker and Charles B. Fisk 
relating to the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal and to Professor Robert M. Patter- 
son of the University of Virginia and his son, Thomas Leiper Patterson, 1834- 
1847; additional papers of John Staige Davis, professor of surgery at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and of his son, three hundred and seventy pieces, 1836- 
1921; account books of James and John Horton of Russel! County, 1836-1847; 
four manuscripts of Philip Rainey and Alexander F. Rainey of Boydton, dealing 
with land speculation in Illinois, 1836-1854; microfilm copy of the farm journal 
of John B. Garrett of “Ash Lawn,” Albemarle County, 1838-1849; two hundred 
boxes and sixty volumes of additional non-current records of the Bursar, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, 1843-1945 ; typescript copy of the unpublished autobiography 
of the classical scholar, Milton Wylie Humphreys, covering his childhood in 
western Virginia, his experiences in the Confederate Artillery, his education at 
Mercersburg Academy and the universities of Washington and Lee and Heidel- 
berg, Germany, and his teaching career at Vanderbilt and the University of 
Virginia, 1844-1914; forty letters of the King, Leftwich, and Peck families of 
Washington County, 1844-1867; papers of the Coxe family, proprietors of 
North Carolina, and the related families of Bledsoe and Dinwiddie, chiefly 
letters of William Dinwiddie of Greenwood, Albemarle County, and of Pro- 
fessor Albert Taylor Bledsoe of the University of Virginia, forty-seven items, 
1847-1883; manuscripts of Jed Hotchkiss of Staunton, geologist and topog- 
rapher, three hundred and fifty pieces, 1850-1907; thirty-four letters and 
documents of Socrates Maupin, professor of chemistry and chairman of the 
faculty, University of Virginia, 1853-1870; twelve account books of the Nolting 
family of Richmond, with material on the tobacco industry, 1856-1904; three 
manuscript account books of Wilson Miles Cary, 1869-1897; typescript auto- 
biography of Dr. James G. Johnson, covering his youth and education at the 
University of Virginia and his administration of the Charlottesville Public 
Schools, 1871-1909; prescription book of Dr. Herbert Claiborne, formerly 
surgeon in charge of the Confederate military hospital at Petersburg, 1889; 
three hundred and thirty-three journals and ledgers of George J. Robson, 
keeper of a general store at Bridgewater, 1894-1924; additional papers of 
John Lloyd Newcomb, second president of the University of Virginia, two 
hundred and ninety items, 1905-1942; additional official correspondence of 
Edwin Anderson Alderman, first president of the University of Virginia, 
twenty-seven thousand items, 1907-1933; fifteen hundred additional papers of 
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Professor John Jennings Luck, University of Virginia, 1920-1938; records and 
correspondence of the Institute of Public Affairs, University of Virginia, fifteen 
thousand items, 1928-1943; additional annual reports to the President of the 
University of Virginia by heads of departments and schools of the University, 
five thousand items, 1933-1941; twelve filing cases of Selective Service data 
on University of Virginia personnel, 1940-1945; war diary of Lieutenant Carter 
Berkeley Simpson, U.S.M.C., describing his experiences at Corregidor, and 
continuing until shortly before his death in a Japanese prison camp, two vol- 
umes, 1941-1944; seven hundred pieces of correspondence of Professor John 
E. Wayland, regarding his historical writings on the Valley of Virginia, 1945- 
1947. 


Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by American Universities, 1946-1947 (New 
York, H. W. Wilson Company, 1947, pp. xviii, 100, $2.50), edited by Arnold 
H. Trotier for the Association of Research Libraries, lists 112 dissertations com- 
pleted in the field of modern history as compared with 70 for the preceding 
year. The list includes the following studies in southern history and closely 
related fields: ‘“The Cavalier Remounted: A Study of the Origins of Virginia's 
Population, 1607-1700," by John E. Manahan (University of Virginia) ; 
“County Government in Virginia: A Legislative History, 1607-1904,” by Albert 
QO. Porter (Columbia University) ; “Along the Tobacco Coast: The Maritime 
Life of the Chesapeake Colonies, 1688-1763,” by Arthur P. Middleton (Harvard 
University) ; ““The Braddock Expedition,” by Franklin T. Nichols (Harvard 
University) ; ““Chronicler of the Cavaliers: The Career and Opinions of Wil- 
liam Alexander Caruthers, 1802-1846,” by Curtis C. Davis (Duke University) ; 
“Slavery and Emancipation in the District of Columbia, 1801-1862,” by Alfred 
G. Harris (Ohio State University) ; “The Legal and Constitutional Backgrounds 
of County Government in Kentucky,” by Clifford R. Rader (University of 
Kentucky) ; “The Virginia Vestry: A Study in the Decline of a Ruling Class,” 
by James K. Owen (Princeton University) ; “Religion in the Old South: A 
Pattern of Behavior and Thought,” by Charles D. Dorough (University of 
Texas); ‘The Political Career of William Cabell Rives,” by Raymond C. 
Dingledine (University of Virginia) ; “The Theatre in Lynchburg, Virginia, 
from Its Beginnings in 1822 to the Outbreak of the Civil War,” by Richard H. 
Hadley (University of Michigan) ; ‘The Political and Administrative Ideas of 
Andrew Jackson,” by Albert Somit (University of Chicago) ; “Congressional 
Debates of James K. Polk’s Administration: A Study in Factionalism,’’ by 
Ramon L. Irwin (University of Minnesota); “A History of the Charleston 
Mercury, 1822-1852,” by Granville T. Prior (Harvard University) ; ‘The 
American Baptist Home Mission Society and the South, 1832-1894,” by Robert 
A. Baker (Yale University) ; “The Railroads and the Tribal Lands in Indian 
Territory, 1838-1890," by Ira G. Clark (University of California, Berkeley) ; 
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“A History of Early Baptist Missions among the Five Civilized Tribes,’ by 
James W. Moffitt (University of Oklahoma); “The Political and Economic 
Policies of Robert J. Walker,” by Frank H. Tick (University of California, Los 
Angeles) ; ‘A Constitutional History of Georgia,” by Ethel K. Ware (Colum- 
bia University) ; “From Nationalism to Disunion: A Study of the Secession 
Movement in Arkansas, 1850-1861,” by Elsie M. Lewis (University of Chi- 
cago) ; “General William T. Sherman and Total War,” by J. Bennett Walters 
(Vanderbilt University) ; ‘Alexander H. Stephens: A Biography,” by Rudolph 
Von Abele (Columbia University) ; “Shortages and Substitutes on the Confed- 
erate Home Front,” by Mary E. Massey (University of North Carolina) ; ‘The 
Cotton Regency: The Northern Merchants and Reconstruction, 1865-1880,” by 
George R. Woolfolk (University of Wisconsin) ; ‘Reconstruction in Tennes- 
see,” by Thomas B. Alexander (Vanderbilt University) ; “The National Career 
of Blanche Kelso Bruce,” by Sadie D. St. Clair (New York University) ; 
“Arthur Pue Gorman: Practical Politician,’ by John R. Lambert (Princeton 
University) ; “A History of Mississippi Politics, 1876-1925,” by Albert D. 
Kirwan (Duke University); “A History of the Everglades of Florida,” by 
Junius E. Dovell (University of North Carolina) ; ‘The Granger and Populist 
Movements in West Virginia, 1873-1914," by William D. Barns (West Virginia 
University) ; “Birmingham: Biography of a City of the New South,” by Martha 
C. Mitchell (University of Chicago) ; “The History of the Texas Lumbering 
Industry,” by Hamilton P. Easton (University of Texas) ; “Leonidas Lafayette 
Polk: A Study of Agrarian Leadership,” by Stuart M. Noblin (University of 
North Carolina) ; “Credit in Southern Agriculture,” by William L. McPeters 
(Harvard University). 


Monroe's Defense of Jefferson and Freneau against Hamilton (Oxford, 
Ohio, The Author, 1948, pp. 56, $1.50), edited by Philip M. Marsh of Miami 
University, presents a new discussion of the newspaper war between Alexander 
Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson in 1792 which marked the beginning of the 
split leading to the development of the two-party system in American national 
politics. Identifying James Monroe as the author of the series of unsigned 
articles which proved most effective in silencing Hamilton, Mr. Marsh brings 
together in this pamphlet excerpts from Hamilton’s attacks, the essays by 
Monroe, a little-known letter of Jefferson over which much of the debate raged, 
and a critical summary of the entire affair. 


Lithoprinted facsimile reprints of Laws of the Mississippi Territory, Septem- 
ber 21 - October 5, 1799, first published by Andrew Marschalk in 1799, and 
Laws of the Mississippi Territory, May 27, 1800, apparently printed in 1800 as 
part of an early volume of territorial laws, have recently been issued by The 
Book Farm, formerly of Beauvoir Community, Mississippi, but now located 
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at New Braunfels, Texas. William D. McCain, director of the Mississippi De- 
partment of Archives and History, has prepared a brief introductory statement 
for each of the two pamphlets in which he discusses the evidence concerning 
their original publication and the location of the only copies now known to 
be extant. 


Gold Star Honor Roll of Virginians in the Second World War (Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia World War II History Commission, 1947, pp. Ixii, 373), edited 
by W. Edwin Hemphill, is the result of a carefully planned effort to compile 
a record of the Virginians who died in service during the war. Proceeding on 
the premise that ‘Information of the sort herein recorded is available only in 
sources which are for the most part perishable, transitory, fragmentary, and 
scattered,”’ and that it could hardly be ‘‘collected and preserved with any rea- 
sonable degree of completeness except by contemporaneous activity and by 
thorough, painstaking work,” the Commission provided for a systematic comb- 
ing of every potential source of information while it was still to be found. 
The list contains nearly nine thousand names, classified by counties and cities 
in accordance with the mailing addresses of their next-of-kin, and provides an 
alphabetical index. So far as possible it also indicates rank, branch of service, 
and the relationship, name, and post office of the nearest survivor in each case. 
No effort has been made to record date or circumstances of death, and except 
for eight who were posthumous recipients of the Medal of Honor no biogra- 
phical information is supplied. 


America's Sheep Trails: History; Personalities (Ames, Iowa State College 
Press, 1948, pp. xxii, 667, illustrations, maps, bibliography, $7.00), by Edward 
N. Wentworth, offers for the first time a comprehensive record of the part 
sheep played in building the United States. The work is obviously a labor of 
love, and yet it does not overstate the case for the sheep and the herders. As 
might be expected from the emphasis on trails in the title, the major attention 
is given to the activities in the region west of the Mississippi River, and Colonel 
Wentworth frankly admits that he has neglected ‘the purebred sheep breeder, 
the wool trade, and the tariff.’" He has also disposed of sheepraising in the Old 
South in a single chapter of sixteen pages, in which he asserts that ‘‘the ineffici- 
ency of slave labor, the rivalry of cotton, the attacks of wolves and dogs, and 
the ravages of parasites gradually led flock husbandry into disrepute,"’ and then 
concludes with the statement that ‘the South entered the Civil War with one- 
third of the sheep in the United States” (p. 111). 


Wiring a Continent: The History of the Telegraph Industry in the United 
States, 1832-1866 (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1947, pp. xviii, 544, 
illustrations, maps, appendices, bibliography, $7.50), by Robert L. Thompson, 
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is a thorough and scholarly study of the development of the telegraph from 
the experiments of Samuel F. B. Morse in the 1830's to the establishment of 
the Western Union monopoly shortly after the close of the Civil War. The 
student of southern history will find in it much information bearing incidentally 
upon the problem of communications in the South, but its most important 
contribution for him will be the insight which it affords into the general pattern 
of industrial development during the middle years of the nineteenth century. 
Against the broad background provided by Mr. Thompson it should be possible 
to understand more readily the factors involved in the extension of telegraph 
lines into the southern states and the part played by such lines in the conduct 
of the Civil War campaigns. 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“Maryland Troops in the Battle of Harlem Heights,” by Lucy L. Bowie, in the 
Maryland Historical Magazine (March). 

“The Maryland Cross Dwelling,” by Henry C. Forman, sid, 

“The Story of Mount Washington, Maryland,” by B. Latrobe Weston, ibid. 

“Jefferson and Virginia’s Pioneers, 1774-1781,” by Anthony M. Lewis, in the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review (March). 

“A Virginia Lady of Quality and Her Possessions,” by Clayton Torrence, in 
the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography (January). 

“The Two James Hunters of Fredericksburg,” by R. Walter Coakley, ibid. 

“Mark Catesby, an Eighteenth Century Naturalist,” by William Hubert Miller, 
in Tyler's Quarterly Historical and Genealogical Magazine (January). 

“Sowers of Sedition: The Political Theories of Some of the New Light Pres- 
byterian Clergy of Virginia and North Carolina,” by Alice M. Baldwin, 
in the William and Mary Quarterly (January). 

“The Influence of the West Virginia Grange upon Public Agricultural Educa- 
tion of College Grade, 1873-1914,” by William D. Barns, in West Vir- 
ginia History (January). 

“Cartography of West Virginia,” by Delf Norona, ibid. 

“The Virginia Southwestern Railroad System at War, 1861-1865,” by Charles 
W. Turner, in the North Carolina Historical Review (October). 

“The Toe River Valley to 1865,” by Jason B. Deyton, ibid. 

“North Carolina Canals before 1860,” by Clifford R. Hinshaw, ibid. (January). 

“A North Carolina Farm Journal of the Middle Fifties,” by Richard Bardolph, 
ibid. , 

“Public Career of William Berkeley Lewis,” by Louis R. Harlan, in the Ten- 
nessee Historical Quarterly (March). 

“James White Stephenson: Teacher of Andrew Jackson,” by Tracy M. Kegley, 
ibid. 
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“Cassius Marcellus Clay and the True American,”’ by Lowell Harrison, in the 
Filson Club History Quarterly (January). 

“A History of the Jefferson County Courthouse,” by Charles B. Seymour, ibid. 

“Kentucky before Boone: The Siouan People,” by Lucien Beckner, in the Reg- 
ister of the Kentucky Historical Society (January). 

“Louisville's ‘Bloody Monday’—August 6, 1855,”” by Leonard Koester, in the 
Historical Bulletin (March). 

“The Political and Military Activities of the German Element in St. Louis, 
1859-1861,” by Virgil C. Blum, in the Missouri Historical Review (Janu- 
ary). 

‘Missouri's ‘Little Dixie,’ ’’ by Robert M. Crisler, sbid. 

“The Coodey Family of Indian Territory,” by Carolyn T. Foreman, in the 
Chronicles of Oklahoma (Winter). 

“Trends of Negro Life in Oklahoma as Reflected by Census Reports,” by Eugene 
S. Richards, in the Journal of Negro History (January). 


DocUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“A List of Convicts Transported to Maryland,” edited by Frank F. White, Jr., 
in the Maryland Historical Magazine (March). 

“Joshua Fry's Report on the Back Settlements of Virginia (May 8, 1751),” 
edited by Delf Norona, in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography 
(January). 

‘'Tabb-Hubard Letters,"” edited by Louise F. Catterall, bid. 

Jefferson's Earliest Note to Maria Cosway with Some New Facts and Con- 
jectures on His Broken Wrist,” by L. H. Butterfield and Howard C. Rice, 
Jr., in the William and Mary Quarterly (January). 

“Journal of the Surry County (N. C.) Agricultural Society,” edited by Nannie 
May Tilley, in the North Carolina Historical Review (October). 

“Selected William E. Dodd—Walter Clark Letters,” edited by Hugh -T. Lefler, 
ibid. (January). 

“The Vinson Confederate Letters,” by Hugh B. Johnston, ibid. 

“Civil War Memoirs of Mrs. Adeline Deaderick,” edited by Anna Mary Moon, 
in the Tennessee Historical Quarterly (March). 

“Some Historical Notes Relating to the Courthouse of Jefferson County, Ken- 
tucky,"”” by Charles K. Needham, in the Filson Club History Quarterly 
(January). 

“Nicholas Hesse, German Visitor to Missouri, 1835-1837,” Part VI, translated 
by William G. Bek, in the Missouri Historical Review (January). 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“Georgia Politics and the Disfranchisement of the Negro,’ by Dewey W. 
Grantham, Jr., in the Georgia Historical Quarterly (March). 
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“Flagler's Associates in East Florida Developments,” by Sidney Walter Martin, 
in the Florida Historical Quarterly (January). 

“Alabama as a Field of Historical Research,” by Weymouth T. Jordan, in the 
Alabama Review (January). 

“Historical Societies in Alabama,” by Allen J. Going, #bid. 

“Alabama's Shifting Cotton Belt,” by J. Allen Tower, sbid. 

“The Shelby Iron Works in the Civil War: A Study of a Confederate Industry,” 
Part I, by Frank E. Vandiver, sbid. 

“The Academy Movement in Louisiana,’ by James W. Mobley, in the Lowisiana 
Historical Quarterly (July). 

“The History of the Cypress Lumber Industry in Louisiana,” by Rachael E. 
Norgress, ibid. 

“Land Reclamation in Arkansas under the Swamp Land Grant of 1850,” by 
Robert W. Harrison and Walter M. Kollmorgen, in the Arkansas Historical 
Quarterly (Winter). 

“The St. Francis Levee and High Waters on the Mississippi River,” by S. E. 
Simonson, sbid. 

“Friedrich Gerstaecker, Social Chronicler of the Arkansas Frontier,’ by Clarence 
Evans, sbid. 

“The Indian Regiments in the Battle of Pea Ridge,” by Roy A. Clifford, in the 
Chronicles of Oklahoma (Winter). 

The Relations of Negroes and Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians,” by Wyatt F. 
Jeltz, in the Journal of Negro History (January). 

“The Free Negro in Fort Bend County, Texas,” by Andrew F. Muir, sbid. 

“Texas Newspapers and Lincoln,” by Ralph W. Steen, in the Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly (January). 

“Waco University,” by J. D. Bragg, sid. 

“Anson Jones, Minister from the Texas Republic,” by Herbert Gambrell, in the 

Southwest Review (Winter). 


DocUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“Paul Hamilton Hayne Writes to the Granddaughter of Patrick Henry,” edited 
by Daniel M. McKeithan, in the Georgia Historical Quarterly (March). 
"The Kollock Letters, 1799-1850,” Part VII, edited by Edith D. Johnston, ibid. 
“Essay on Middle Florida, 1837-1838," by Comte de Castelnau, translated by 
Arthur R. Seymour, in the Florida Historical Quarterly (January). 
“Advice to an Overseer: Extracts from the 1840-1842 Plantation Journal of 
John Horry Dent,” edited by W. Stanley Hoole, in the Alabama Review 
(January). 

“Latour’s Report on Spanish-American Relations in the Southwest,” edited by 
Edwin H. Carpenter, Jr., in the Louisiana Historical Quarterly (July). 
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“Letters from a Veteran of Pea Ridge,” edited by Paul R. Cooper and Ted R. 
Worley, in the Arkansas Historical Quarterly (Winter). 

“Check List of Texas Imprints, 1861,” continued, edited by E. W. Winkler, 
in the Southwestern Historical Quarterly (January). 

“Freeman's Report on the Eighth Military Department,” continued, edited by 
M. L. Crimmins, ibid. 


GENERAL AND REGIONAL ARTICLES, DOCUMENTS, AND COMPILATIONS 


“Manuscripts in the Library of Congress, 1800-1900,” by Fred Shelley, in the 
American Archivist (January). 

“Colonialism in Continental United States,’ by Clarence E. Carter, in the South 
Atlantic Quarterly (January). 

“John Beckley, Mystery Man of the Early Jeffersonians,” by Philip M. Marsh, 
in the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography (January). 
“Jefferson’s Summary View as a Chart of Political Union,” by Anthony M. 

Lewis, in the William and Mary Quarterly (January). 

“Charles O'Connor's Views of the Prosecution of Jefferson Davis, 1867,” by 
Phillip G. Auchampaugh, in Ty/er’s Quarterly Historical and Genealogical 
Magazine (January). 

“Negroes on the Southern Frontier, 1670-1763,” by Kenneth W. Porter, in the 
Journal of Negro History (January). 

“Benjamin, or ‘Pap,’ Singleton and His Followers,” by Roy Garvin, sbid. 

‘My Dearest Friend: A Letter from Mrs. Jefferson Davis,” edited by Arthur M. 
Shaw, in the Southwest Review (Spring). 

“The Struggle between President Lincoln and Congress over Disfranchisement 
of Rebels,” Part II, by William A. Russ, Jr., in the Susquehanna University 
Studies (March). 

“The American Farm Bureau Federation and Farm Policy, 1933-1945,” by 
Theodore Saloutos, in the Southwestern Social Science Quarterly (March). 

“A Decade of Biographical Contributions to Recent American History,” by 
Arthur S. Link, in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review (March). 











CONTRIBUTORS 


SHELDON VAN AUKEN, now a graduate student in history 
at Yale University, will become assistant professor 
of history and English at Lynchburg College, Lynch- 
burg, Virginia, in September. 


J. CARLYLE SITTERSON is professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 


CHARLES H. MorFFAT is associate professor of history at 
Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia. 


ALBERT D. KiRWAN is associate professor of history and 
dean of men at the University of Kentucky. 


FRANK E. DyKEMA is assistant professor of economic his- 
tory in the School of Commerce and Business Admin- 
istration of the University of Alabama. 
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The raw material of history 


TRAVELS in the 
CONFEDERATE 
STATES:a bibliography 


By E. MERTON COULTER 
Co-editor of the ten-volume A History of the South 


‘co HISTORIAN, searching for details which, fitted together, make 
up a true picture of local and national events, will find in this book 
a list of first-hand accounts by travelers through the South in the 
Civil War period. These accounts range from accurate, objective 
reporting A travel experiences to reminiscenses and impressions 
colored by passing time and failing memory. Included are diaries, 
letters written from battle fronts and prisons, autobiographies, regi- 
mental histories, and narratives of travel. Everyone caught in the 
grip of war—soldiers, prisoners, journalists, foreigners, visitors, and 
innocent victims—is represented. 

The compilation is selective rather than comprehensive. The 
first requirement for inclusion was that the author had made the 
trip he describes. Many of the accounts were colored by prejudice, 
political convictions, or patriotic “‘waving of bloody shirts.” Others, 
particularly those by foreigners, were critically analytical. Every 
personal experience in these records contributed something to the 
impetus and direction of Reconstruction, 

Each entry is accompanied by a descriptive annotation which 
indicates the itinerary of the author and the reliability of the con- 
tent. Historians and research students will find this volume, with 
its excellent index, a practical guide to a wealth of descriptive detail. 


Order from your bookseller, or use the coupon below. 
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The South Old and New 
A History, 1820-1947 


By FRANCIS BUTLER SIMKINS 
State Teachers College (Virginia) 

This book, a careful survey of Southern life and culture, traces 
the history of the South’s withdrawal from national life after 
1820 and its eventual acceptance of its place in the Union. 

“. . . One of the really significant works in Southern 
history. In fact, it is the only satisfactory general and compre- 
hensive treatment of Southern history that I know of and 
ought to satisfy a need that has eer, Mo felt by teachers of 
American history.”—-ARTHUR LINK, Princeton University. 


527 pages; illustrated ; $4.50 text 


The Dixie Frontier 


By Everett Dick 
Union College, Lincoln, Nebraska 
This richly anecdotal volume is also a valuable social history 
of the Southern frontier from the first transmontane begin- 
nings to the Civil War. The body of the book is a magnificent 
description of the houses, food, clothing, work, sports, ail- 
ments, speech, schools, politics, economics, military organiza- 
tions, and family and social life of an area that was for many 
years in the main stream of American migration. 


380 pages; illustrated ; $3.60 net 


From Slavery to Freedom 
A History of American Negroes 


By JoHN Hope FRANKLIN 
Howard University 


A complete, authoritative history of the Negro from his 
ancient African origins to his present role as a minority in 
the Americas, this book answers the need for a well-balanced, 
thoughtful, and readable presentation of an important prob- 
lem in American life. 


622 pages; illustrated ; $3.75 text 
Examination copies available upon request 


College Department 501 Madison Avenue 
ALFRED A. KNOPF NEW YORK 22.N. Y. 
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Offers in 
THE SOUTHWESTERN 
HISTORICAL 
QUARTERLY 


Articles, documents, comments, news notes, and book reviews 
dealing with Texas and the Southwest 


Managing Editor 
H. BAILEY CARROLL 
Associate Editors 
CuHarLes W. Hackett Rupo.tpH L. Bissete 
Subscription rate: $3.00 per year 


Correspondence relating to contributions and subscriptions should be 
addressed to the Managing Editor, University Station, Austin, Texas. 
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A literary and historical magazine by and for young people of 

Junior High, Senior High, and Lower College levels. The first 

magazine in America for young people also written almost 
exclusively by them. 


Editor 
H. BAILEY CARROLL 


Subscription rate: $1.00 per school year. 


Correspondence relating to The Junior Historian should be 
addressed to the Editor, University Station, Austin, Texas. 
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A quarterly circulated widely in Latin America and the 
United States containing articles, inedited documents, 
book reviews, minor notices, and professional news. 
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The January, 1948, issue contains the following: 
The Two James Hunters of Fredericksburg, by R. Walter Coakley. 
Joshua Fry’s Report on the Back Settlements of Virginia, edited by 
Delf Norona. 
A Virginia Lady of Quality and Her Possessions, by Clayton Torrence. 
Tabb-Hubard Letters, edited by Louise F. Catterall. 
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